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The Aleutian Express Loads at Kodiak: This striking photo released by Naval Air Transport Service 
dramatizes penetration of aviation to many outposts which before the war were cut off from the rest of 
the world, without air service. This new Douglas C-54 stands in the drizzle of Kodiak, Alaska, before 
starting a regular run to Adak, in the Aleutians. 


CAB Applications Near 500 Mark 

A total of 282 companies file for new lines 
while 112 seek permission of board to amend 
present certificates. 

Wage Increase Studied as Manpower Solution 

Local advertising and recruiting drives 
ease labor crisis in some firms; subcontract- 
ing brings temporary relief. 


Boston Store Proposes Deliveries by Air 

Filene’s Sons seeks approval of helicopter 
operations as other firms file applications 
with CAB for variety of services. 

Brewster Probe May Affect Other Firms 

WPB reports on production efficiency 
studied by investigating group; inquiry may 
spread to additional companies. 





CAB Officials Praise Feeder Probe Data 

Seventy witnesses representing 40 com- 
panies provide material for study in develop- 
ing U.S. policy on route allocation. 



Major Air Drive Mapped in Chungking Talks 

Mountbatten-Chiang meeting is postlude to 
Roosevelt-Churchill conference held in May; 
Stratemeyer emerges as liaison officer. 














fTcKER' 


So writes an American pilot from the Southwest Pacific. This state- 
ment aptly expresses the finest tribute that can be paid the American 
combat planes. It is a reflection of the determined and continuous 
efforts of plane and accessory manufacturers alike to provide ever 
better performance, greater safety and more dependability. Reports 
of aerial combat in the various theatres of war show the definite 
superiority of American planes. 

Vickers Hydraulic Equipment is used on the great majority of our 
country's combat planes because it helps them take you out — and 
bring you back.” 
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LABOR UTILIZATION QUESTIONED— 
There is a growing feeling in Congressional and 
other circles that the aircraft industry is wast- 
ing manpower. This despite statements of air- 
craft company heads and citation of mounting 
production with fewer workers in proportion. 
The aircraft companies have never claimed that 
their plants have perfect labor utilization, but 
they do contend that, considering all the cir- 
cumstances, labor utilization is good and that 
it is constantly improving. 


TURNOVER INVOLVED— Despite t>his stand 
of the aircraft companies, some members of 
Congress have received complaints from plant 
workers. One such involved inexperienced in- 
terviewers who have offended job applicants, 
placed them in jobs for which they had no ap- 
titude and in other ways contributed to turn- 
over, most serious of the manpower problem 
factors. The aircraft industry may be in for 
some unfavorable publicity unless they can 
counteract the feeling regarding labor utiliza- 

WEST COAST LOAD— There is some con- 
cern among West Coast industry executives that 
they may be placed in a most disadvantageous 
position when the European phase of the war 
ends. Some of these people see themselves 
called upon to carry a disproportionate produc- 
tion burden for the war against Japan while the 
middle-west and east convert to peacetime pro- 
duction. Several west coast companies are said 
to have purchased or taken options on midwest 
plants in this connection. The situation has 
come to the attention of Pacific Coast Congress- 
men and there may be some action on this on 
Capitol Hill. 

WARREN VERSUS PATTERSON— It’s been 
several weeks since Washington has been treat- 
ed to a brisk exchange of words between high 
members of the Administration. Now we have 
Lindsey Warren, comptroller-general, and Rob- 
ert P. Patterson, under-secretary of war, having 
words over Warren's charges of waste and in- 
efficiency, aimed at the War Department. It 
has been one of those “you did — I didn’t” things 
so far, but it may develop into something more 
unless a peacemaker steps in. 


CLIP McNUTT'S POWERS— There is a move 
in Congress to strip Paul V. McNutt, War Man- 
power commissioner, of all authority over ad- 
ministration of Selective Service. A section wa: 


quietly written into a pending bill which di- 
rects the President to delegate to the director of 
Selective Service all the authority he received 
under the original law. This would by-pass 
McNutt, who supervises Maj. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershe.v. Selective Service director. This is a 
good one to watch. 


SEVERSKY CHALLENGED— There was an 
interesting letter to the editor in a recent issue 
of The New York Times. It was signed by Fos- 
ter Hailey, member of the Times' staff who re- 
cently returned after nearly two years with the 
Navy in the Pacific. Hailey says in part: 
"Maj. de Seversky, who writes on war and air 
power, does the cause he seeks to serve an in- 
justice when, in pleading the case of land-based 
aviation, he perpetrates the fiction that Army 
bombers won the Battle of Midway, derides the 
efficacy of our naval carriers in the Pacific and 
questions the ability of our warships to protect 
themselves against air attack.” Seversky’s 
thrice-weekly column appears in The Times. 
among other papers. 


NELSON RETURNS— Nobody knows better 
than WPB Chairman Donald M. Nelson the ne- 
cessity for keeping U. S. war production at peak 
and he comes back to the United States with 
more ammunition for his production pleas after 
a tour of European battle fronts. The fact that 



Donald Nelson views a damaged “Fortress.” 


Nelson was able to take the tour is evidence of 
the present smooth operation of WPB con- 
trasted with some months ago. Charles E. Wil- 
son, executive vice-chairman, has been in 
charge during Nelson's absence. They are a 
good team. 
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AVIATION GAS SHORTAGE?— Whether 
there is or not, there is some evidence of it at 
Wright Field, where it was learned that flight 
test projects are being placed on a priority 
basis to permit most profitable use of airplane 
fuel available on projects of most importance. 
Some other projects have been pushed back, 
according to reports, to await easing of fuel 
restrictions or a time when top priority tests 
are completed. 


FIGHTER STRENGTH UP— Disclosure has 
been made that American fighter strength in 
the British Isles will be almost doubled in the 
next two months by the addition of new and 
improved aircraft which will escort our bomb- 
ers deep into Germany. Maj. Gen. William E. 
Kepner, chief of the U. S. Eighth Air Force 
Fighter Command, said it was now about 50 to 
60 percent of the planned fighter strength and 
probably will reach its peak by the first of the 
year. This presages waves of long range fight- 
ers operating in relays to escort American 
bombers all the way to targets inside Germany 


TRANS-ATLANTIC LOSSES LOW— British 
Air Ministry discloses that the percentage of 
losses of aircraft making the North Atlantic 



Martin “Mariners” Head Out to Sea. 


crossing was less than one-half of one percent 
for the year ended Sept. 30. The figures include 
crossings by military planes of both the United 
States and Britain and crossings by the British 
Overseas Airway Corp. with civilian traffic. 


SEA-AIR TEAM — Ralph Bard, assistant sec- 
retary of the Navy, contributes to the perennial 
debate on air power versus sea power with the 
observation that modern sea power is a sea-air 
team. He adds: “One without the other is in- 
adequate. The plane is of little use in bad visi- 
bility, or in bad weather, or at night, and the 
ship is often slow and vulnerable without air- 
craft protection — the team is indivisible. Air 
and sea power cannot be evaluated indepen- 
dently and it is well to bear in mind that air 
power cannot supply air power, let alone ground 
forces and civilian populations. Air power can 
strike the enemy where it hurts most but to do 
so with any effectiveness it is dependent upon 
ships." Any comment? 


SPECULATION ON LEE— There is consider- 
able speculation in aviation circles over whether 
Josh Lee will be reappointed for a full six-year 
term to the Civil Aeronautics Board when his 
term expires Dec. 31. Lee joined CAB early 
this year after he was defeated for reelection 
as Senator from Oklahoma. He succeeded George 
Baker, resigned. At the time of his appoint- 
ment the air transport industry, privately, at 
least, was disappointed that someone with an 
aviation background was not named. Hence, the 
speculation with regard to Lee’s reappointment. 
Terms of other members of the board expire 
successively on Dec. 31, 1944, starting with 
Harllee Branch, Edward P. Warner, vice-chair- 
man: L. Welch Pogue, chairman, and Oswald 
Ryan. The President names the chairman and 
vice-chairman and it appears very likely that 
Pogue and Warner will be named again to their 
present posts. 


CONTRACT TERMINATION— The House 
Military Affairs Committee plans to conclude its 
hearings on contract termination this week and 
shortly will report out a bill and none too soon. 
The necessity for immediate action by Congress 
on contract termination with a definite policy 
has become acute, with current termination de- 
lays and uncertainties which are showing signs 
again of threatening the continuity of the war 
production program and present urgent finan- 
cial and material problems to contractors and 
their subcontractors. 


WALLACE ON RECONVERSION — The 
Vice-President says business by itself was to- 
tally incapable of making the necessary com- 
plete conversion from a peace to a war footing 
and business will be equally incapable of mak- 
ing that type of reconversion which furnishes 
complete employment. No one business or com- 
bination of businesses is in position to take the 
necessary action to ensure employment. 
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A CONTINENTAL DIAMOND product 
is in there slugging! 

C-D makes hundreds of electrical and mechanical parts 
which are vital to the successful operation of radios, guns, 
controls, communication systems, and all electrically ener- 
gized units in our fighting equipment afloat, ashore and 
aloft. 

Many of these applications posed new problems and 
conditions for NON-metallics. The research and experience 
which resulted has provided our laboratory with a wealth 
of " know how" which is at your disposal to help solve your 
"What Material?" problems. 

C-D product. Includo THE PLASTICS. . . DILECTO— a lominotod phonollc: CELORON 
— o moldod phonollc: OILECTENE — a pure co.ln plo.lic especially culled lo U-H-F 
insulation ... THE NON-METALLICS, DIAMOND Vulcanised Fibre: VULCOID — 
rosin impregnated vulcanized libra: and MICABOND— built-up mica insulation. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: New York- Cleveland - Chicago - Spartanburg, S. C. 
We»tCoastRep.,Marwood, Ltd., San Francisco - Sales Offices tn principal cities 



( l = 0 Mwmmcl fibre company 

Established J895 . . Manufacturers of Laminated Plastics since 1911 — NEWARK • DELAWARE 
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Aircraft Output Expected To Top 
All Records During October 

Some estimates forecast figure will rise as high as 8,500, with 
principal gains in most needed types of aircraft. 

By SCOTT HERSHEY 


Barring last-minute unforeseen 
difficulties, all indications point to 
October as a record-breaking air- 
craft production month, both in units 
and in weight of airplanes produced. 

Informed officials who estimated 
the output would be approximately 
8,000, now predict that the total will 
be somewhat above that figure with 
some estimates going as high as 
8.500, but most others somewhat un- 
der that total. 

► Rebound — This is particularly en- 
couraging to production officials 
after the September showing of 7,- 
598, which was slightly under the 
7.612 units produced in August, al- 
though the September weight was 
up about three percent and there 
was an increase in most-needed 
types of craft. 

For example, the recently released 
report on September by Charles E. 
Wilson, acting chairman of the War 
Production Board, shows there was 
a six percent increase in output of 
four-engine bombers, although over- 
all munitions production for Sep- 
tember was disappointing. 

► Production Near Ceiling — War 
production in general, like the air- 
craft unit output, was about the 
same as August. Wilson pointed out 
that industry’s failure to show a 
percentage gain generally indicated 
the country was approaching the 
production ceiling. 

While that may hold for muni- 
tions generally, aircraft schedules 
are accelerated and there is no in- 
dication of a let-up or even a ceiling 
for some months to come. 

► Problems — “The diversity of the 
problems limiting over-all produc- 
tion indicates that production is 
pushing the ceiling,” Wilson said. 
"In some plants it is design changes, 
in others failure of parts or mate- 
rials to arrive on time. Recently the 


most common complaint nas been 
shortage of labor.” 

Aircraft and related manufactures 
generally increased two percent in 
September with indications that the 
up-trend continued during October. 
> Slack Taken Up — Wilson's report 
points out that September's per- 
formance re-emphasizes the diffi- 
culty of achieving substantial suc- 
cessive month-to-month increases. 
The slack, which permitted sharp 
gains during 1942, has now been 
taken up. 

It is interesting to note that 
among the major groups listed in the 
WPB report, aircraft and related 


munitions have managed to gain 
each month. The most difficult pro- 
duction problems that remain are 
concentrated in these major pro- 
grams, where important further 
increases are required, including 
airplanes and airborne signal equip- 

Seat Added to P-39 
Used as Trainer 

Airacobra revamped to meet need 
of Army for two-place fighter. 
The fact that all fighter planes are 
single-seaters has long posed a 
problem which Bell Aircraft solved 
at the request of the Fourth Fighter 
Command and the Fourth Air Force. 

How to accomplish an arrange- 
ment whereby a new pilot could 
make a familiarization flight with 
his instructor in a P-39 Airacobra 
and still keep from burning his 
britches behind him on the Allison 
liquid-cooled engine located behind 



TT-39 "AIRACOBRA”: 


They added the “T" to the well-known P-39 at Bell Aircraft to stand for 
"two-place" after a regular model had been modified to carry two pilots, 
with a second full set of controls for training use, and at the same time re- 
tain the same flight characteristics of the combat model. Here’s Maj. 
William Angus, of the Flying Safety Division, AAF, right, trying out the 
new job built at the request of the Fourth Fighter Command and the 
Fourth Air Force. Looking on is R. M. Stanley, Bell’s chief test pilot. 
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BELLY TANKS CARRY PROPELLERS: 

Resourceful officers of the Northwest Africa Air Service Command used 
belly tanks of Lockheed P-38’s recently to transport urgently needed pro- 
pellers to the front when no other method was available. Cap t. W. A. 
Simms, Dayton, demonstrates. 


the pilot was somewhat of a problem. 

► Full Set of Controls — While Bell’s 
was not the first modification of a 
fighter plane to meet instruction 
flight requirements, it was unusual 
in that the modification job is 
equipped with a second full set of 
controls as well as a simplified in- 
strument panel which permits the 
trainee as well as the instructor to 
fly the ship. 

Basic specification for the two- 
place version was that it should 
have the same flight characteristics 
as the combat model and be able to 
perform normal flight maneuvers. 

► New Seat Installed — To find space 
for the second man in the plane, it 
was necessary to go forward and 
remove the 37 mm. cannon, fuselage 
machine guns and cowling. The 
plexiglas cabin covering was ex- 
tended to cover two seats instead of 
one, and a full set of controls as well 
as a simplified instrument panel 
were installed in the forward cock- 
pit. 

To maintain directional stability, 
the dorsal fin was enlarged, and a 
small auxiliary fin attached to the 
bottom of the fuselage. 

► Interchangeable — As built, the 
•‘TP-39,” the “T” being added in- 
formally for “two-place,” is inter- 
changeable with the production Air- 
ocobra and any P-39 can be trans- 
formed into a trainer by installation 
of a special kit of parts which can 
be made up and shipped anywhere. 
Conversely, if a trainer should be in 


a combat zone, and an additional 
fighter was needed in an emergency, 
the front cockpit installation could 
be quickly removed, armament put 
back in, and the plane sent into bat- 
tle. 

Sounds simple, but it wasn’t to 
Arthur L. Fornoff, service manager, 
Chief Project Engineer Frank M. 
Salisbury and Chief Test Pilot Rob- 
ert M. Stanley who worked on the 
job with a special crew before they 
finally called in Maj. William An- 
gus, of the Flying Safety Division, 
AAF. 

Aero j et Corp. and V ega 
DPC Funds Raised 

NLRB orders election at Bendix 
coast plant; WMC extends 48-hr. 
period to critical labor areas. 

In a move to reduce paper work 
of small manufacturers, War Pro- 
duction Board has arranged to han- 
dle CMP allotments of steel, copper 
and aluminum on an annual rather 
than quarterly basis. 

Airframe manufacturers and their 
subcontractors are affected by the 
new plan only to the extent that 
producers of B products used in air- 
craft must now apply to WPB re- 
gional offices for allotments, instead 
of to Washington, and must apply 
on a yearly basis. When B product 
requirements are approved, allot- 
ments will be given directly from 


the regional level, although a record 
of the transaction will be kept in 
Washington. Allotment returns fol- 
low the same pattern and must be 
made to regional or district offices. 

I Defense Plant Corp. has increased 
its contract with Aerojet Engineer- 
ing Corp., Pasadena, resulting in an 
over -all commitment of about 
$330,000. The increase is for addi- 
tional plant facilities in California 
at a cost of approximately $80,000. 
The company is doing special avia- 
tion research work, as recently an- 
nounced by Aviation News. 

DPC’s contract with Vega Air- 
craft Corp. also was increased to 
provide $175,000 additional facilities 
at a California plant, resulting in 
an over -all commitment of about 
$7,250,000. 

► National Labor Relations Board 

directed that an election be held 
within 30 days of Oct. 5 for produc- 
tion and maintenance employees of 
Bendix Aviation, Ltd., North Holly- 
wood, Calif., to vote for UAW-CIO, 
International Assn, of Machinists or 
for neither. NLRB’s direction of 
election for the St. Louis Aircraft 
Corp., a division of St. Louis Car 
Co., was amended, at the request of 
the petitioner and intervener that 
their names appear in the name of 
the local rather than the interna- 
tional. Production and maintenance 
employees will not vote for IAM or 
CIO. 

► NLRB also directed that an elec- 
tion be held at Fisher Aircraft divi- 
sion, General Motors Corp., Cleve- 
land, within 30 days of Oct. 12. 
Production and maintenance paint- 
ers, carpenters, electricians and pro- 
duction and maintenance employees 
will vote. 

At Friez Instrument division, 
Bendix Aviation Corp., Baltimore 
and Towson, Md., the board direct- 
ed that a second election be held 
within 30 days of Oct. 12. Produc- 
tion and maintenance employees, 
including group leaders and ship- 
ping clerks, will vote. 

► NLRB adhered to its original find- 
ing in its Oct. 5 decision and direc- 
tion of election to Bendix Aviation, 
Ltd., North Hollywood, Calif., that 
timekeepers are clerical employees 
and should be excluded from unit 
of maintenance and production em- 
ployees; amended direction to in- 
clude in the appropriate unit, North 
Highland Ave. plant employees; and 
indicated the IAM affiliation with 
AFL. Production and maintenance 
employees at Sherman Way, Lan- 
kershim and North Highland Ave. 
plants will now vote for UAW-CIO. 
for IAM, or for neither. 
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WASPS Fly Targets 
For Anti-Aircraft 

Tracking and other jobs added to 
ferrying work of women's group. 
In an effort to expand fields where 
Women’s Airforce Service Pilots can 
be of vital assistance to the Army 
Air Forces, Director Jacqueline 
Cochran has added tracking and 
target towing for Coast Artillery to 
their initial ferrying jobs. But the 
guns don’t fire at their targets. 

Thirty-one WASPS are now 
tracking and assisting in target 
towing at Camp Davis, N. C., and 
130 more women will be placed 
within the next 60 days in some of 
the eleven tow target squadrons in 
the U. S. Small liaison planes such 
as the L-5 are flown by the WASPS. 

Auto Plants Build 
4 Billion in Planes 

Industry reported producing over 
1 1 million dollars worth daily. 
Automotive Council for War Pro- 
duction reports the automobile in- 
dustry is producing airplane prod- 
ucts at the rate of $11,000,000 a day 
and that its deliveries of planes, en- 
gines and aeronautical equipment to 
date total more than $4,000,000,000. 

The council said these products 
are made in most of the 1,000 plants 
in the automobile industry and that 
aircraft holds top position in the 
automobile industry’s arms manu- 
facturing program, accounting for 
more than 40 percent of the indus- 
try's gross delivery rate of nearly 
$10,000,000,000 a year. 

► Two New Types — The automotive 
industry is presently producing 
ready-to-fly assemblies of four dif- 
ferent types of aircraft and is pre- 
paring to start work on two addi- 
tional types. It is fabricating parts 
and subassemblies for various types 
of combat craft and producing many 
types of aircraft engines. 

Navy Bares Secrets 
On Grumman Wildcat 

Describes new fighter as one of 
world's best military aircraft. 
Navy has disclosed secret infor- 
mation on the Grumman Wildcat, 
its newest fighter plane, describing 
the Wildcat as “one of the world's 
most effective military aircraft. 

The Wildcat’s speed is in the 400- 
mph. class, its range is over 1,500 
mi. and it has a ceiling of more than 


35,000 ft. The Navy said its new 
fighter, designed and built since 
Pearl Harbor and first in action at 
Marcus Island “already has estab- 
lished itself during its short combat 
career as a great fighting plane.” 

► Long Range Fighter — Its speed, 
the Navy said, compares favorably 
with that of any plane in active ser- 
vice in any air force. Its range of 
more than 1,500 mi. makes the Hell- 
cat, along with the Vought Corsair, 
one of the longest range fighters in 
service. The Corsair also has a ser- 
vice ceiling of over 35,000 ft. Both 
the Wildcat and the Corsair are 
powered by 2,000 hp. Pratt & Whit- 

Navy described the Wildcat as a 
single-engine, single-seat, low wing, 
all metal, folding-wing monoplane, 
designed to operate either from car- 
riers or land bases. It has retract- 
able landing gears. Its wing span is 
42 ft., 10 in., its over-all length 33 
ft. 6 in. It has a three-blade Ham- 
ilton Standard propeller. Armament 
details are restricted. 

Lockheed Steps Up 
Production of P-38’s 

Curbs all other activities to speed 

output of Lightnings. 

All-out production of fighter 
planes to assure absolute air um- 
brella protection for bombers is in- 
dicated by a new program under 
which virtually all facilities of Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. will be devoted 
to output of P-38 Lightnings. 

All production of Lockheed's mili- 
tary version of the Lodestar was 
said to have been halted and atten- 
tion to high speed four-engine Con- 
stellation greatly curtailed to meet 
fighter craft demand. 

► Plants Re-Tooled — Lockheed 


Big Plane Slowed 

Army procurement officials in 
Los Angeles have ordered cur- 
tailment of Lockheed’s plans to 
have the Constellation in pro- 
duction by next spring. 

The order is to put all avail- 
able manpower into P-38 Light- 
ning production. A small crew 
will be allowed to continue de- 
velopment work on two Constel- 
lations already built. 

Meanwhile, Howard Hughes in 
Washington refused to comment 
on rumors that he is seeking to 
take over production of the Con- 
stellation. 



GOODYEAR WHEEL TEST: 

This new device was developed over 
a two-year period by Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co. engineers for testing 
airplane wheels, tires and brakes; 
can measure landing loads up to 40,- 
000 lb. per wheel — equivalent to an 
80,000 lb. plane, which is consider- 
ably in excess of present weights. 
The machine utilizes a wheel ten 
feet in diameter and develops equiv- 
alent of a top speed of 200 mph. An 
energy equivalent of 50,500,000 ft.- 
Ibs. is developed by the machine. 


branch plants that until recently 
were busy on subassemblies for 
other types are now fully re-tooled 
and producing P-38's. The Army Air 
Forces Materiel Command, western 
procurement district, believes cur- 
rent production, which is good, may 
be almost doubled under a new pro- 
duction system now being started. 

If the new set-up meets with the 
success expected, it was considered 
likely it would be extended to other 
airframe companies. When Lockheed 
was called on to step up output of 
P-38's, the Burbank plant already 
was working at capacity with little 
change of accommodating increased 
personnel, even if available. Time 
and manpower shortage also pre- 
cluded plant expansion. 

► Subcontracting — The answer 
seems to lie in a schedule of subcon- 
tracting which eventually will make 
the Burbank plant more of an as- 
sembly plant than heretofore. The 
Materiel Command and Lockheed 
officials made a study of plane com- 
ponents which could be farmed out 
without interrupting flow of parts to 
the Burbank plant. Negotiations 
were started to spread production 
wherever feasible and possible. 
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Airline Presidents 
Disagree on Outlook 

Patterson, Monro warn against 
extravagant expectations; Trippe 
sees big future in foreign trade. 
Two airline presidents have 
warned against extravagance in 
consideration of aviation's future, 
while another called for immediate 
attention to foreign trade possibili- 
ties as a corollary of the coming air 
age. 

“We must guard against emotion- 
al enthusiasms and emotional think- 
ing," said W. A. Patterson, United 
Air Lines president, before the Des 
Moines Chamber of Commerce. 

► Monro Issues Warning — “Keep 
your head in the skies but your feet 
on the ground,” cautioned C. Bedell 
Monro, president of Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines, in a speech at the 
National Association of Commercial 
Organization Secretaries in Pitts- 
burgh. 

“If we here in the United States, 
with our resources and productive 
capacity, increase our foreign trade 
so that it directly or indirectly em- 
ploys two workers in five instead of 
one in five, we will have created 
10,000,000 new jobs,” declared Juan 
T. Trippe, president of Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, at a World Trade din- 


ner in New York. “It must be obvi- 
ous to you all that the coming of 
the Air Age will inaugurate a new 

► Opposes Subsidies — Patterson 
stressed the elimination of subsidies 
as one of the major accomplish- 
ments of the air transportation in- 
dustry. “It has taken us 15 years to 
get away from subsidy,” he said. 
“We certainly do not wish to return 
to it.” 

He discussed air travel costs, but 
asserted that, although they have 
dropped from around 13 cents a mile 
in 1927 to 5.1 cents in 1943, “we 
cannot visualize an ability to reduce 
costs to compete directly with 
cheaper forms of transportation for 
at least 10 or 15 years following this 
war.” The immediate post-war 
years, he added, will see the airlines 
dependent on the first-class travel 
market for their patronage, since 
“speed alone cannot be the factor of 
appeal to the mass market.” Mis- 
takes of over-expansion, Patterson 
said, must be guarded against. 

> Engineering Problems — Monro 
told the secretaries that aviation 
probably will grow more slowly 
than many anticipate. He mentioned 
engineering problems in connection 
with the helicopter, costs of private 
plane ownership, and limitations on 
air transportation. Private planes 
after the war. he said, probably will 


number about 33,000, or three times 
as many as in 1939. Domestic air 
service in the immediate post-war 
years, while its possibilities have 
been exaggerated, has an “almost 
unlimited” potential. On the as- 
sumption that the 3,500,000 passen- 
gers carried in 1941 by domestic 
airlines in their 350 planes will be 
tripled three years after the war, he 
estimated that the 10,000,000 pas- 
sengers could be handled with 1,000 
planes. 

► Opportunity— In his discussion on 
foreign trade, Trippe said “increased 
foreign trade in the air age under 
our private enterprise system is the 
best opportunity” to provide the 
10,000,000 new jobs he said would 
be needed when the war is over. 

“We need to move and move 
quickly,” he said. “And while in- 
formed Americans are becoming 
more foreign trade minded, the ma- 
jority lack an appreciation of the 
importance of overseas shipping and 
communications. Future air policy 
must be determined by what is best 
for the country as a whole.” 

Manpower Program 
Cuts Timm Contracts 

Workers diverted from glider pro- 
duction to higher priority craft. 

Timm Aircraft Corp. of Los An- 
geles last week became the first air- 
craft prime contractor to suffer a 
contract cancellation under the West 
Coast plan to expand aircraft labor. 

► Gliders Cancelled — Timm produc- 
tion of the Waco glider was chopped 
off by Army Air Forces, Western 
Procurement Division, to divert men 
to production of parts for high pri- 
ority planes such as the P-38. 

Cancellation was approved by the 
West Coast Plant Production Ur- 
gency Committee on the basis of 
urgency of other aircraft production 
in the area and ability of eastern 
glider makers to maintain adequate 
Waco glider production. The action 
affects one Timm plant where 
workers will complete about Nov. 
6 gliders now in process. Timm 
plants working on trainers and com- 
ponents are unaffected. 

► Big Manpower Boost — Western 
production, heretofore on an eight 
hour, six day basis, may show a 
boost of nearly 500,000 manhours 
per week in the Los Angeles area 
alone if the ten hour, five day week 
is adopted. Guinea pigs for the pro- 
gram are North American Aviation 
and Northrop Aircraft, which have 
experimented with this schedule for 
some weeks. 



MR. PHILPOTT’S "FLYING WHEEL”: 

Strange commentary on this age of helicopters is this fancied aeronautical 
marvel, publicized by the Emery Advertising Co., Inc., Baltimore. The 
agency, say s Mr. Jack A. Philpott of New Orleans, has applied for patents 
on this "Flying Wheel,” admittedly of revolutionary design. It can do 
everything helicopters do, and more so, because it has an engine on each 
of the alternate rotating wings. As the picture clearly shows "planned 
simplicity” will place "within the reach of everyone interested in air travel 
for business or pleasure an xiltra-safe, roomy, fast plane ” the agency says 
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NAVY'S NEWEST AND LARGEST AIRSHIP: 
Substantial increases in cruising radius and bomb-car- 
rying capacity as well as additional gun positions are 
incorporated in the Navy’s newest non-rigid airship 
built by Goodyear Aircraft Corp. at Akron. The ship, 
the M-l, is larger than any non-rigid airship pre- 
viously built and is half again as large as the K- 
ships now being used by the Navy in coastal patrol 
work. The M-l is shown here as she took to the 


air in Akron on a test flight. The car of the new 
ship is not a single cabin, as in present airships, 
but three connecting units integrated by universal 
joints to allow freedom of motion in coordination with 
the flexible envelope above under which the weight 
is better distributed. The outriggers, carrying two 
Pratt & Whitney Wasp engines, are attached to the 
midship unit. 


AAF’s Independence 
Proclaimed by Army 

War Dept, regulation declares co- 
equal status of land, air forces. 

The principle of an independent 
air force has been acknowledged in 
recent War Department regulations 
— a cautious step toward a separate 
air force which indicates strength in 
this growing trend long advocated 
by all-out airmen. 

The development is of major sig- 
nificance and probably presages fur- 
ther developments along this line at 
a time considered appropriate by 
high ranking officials. The develop- 
ment does commit military men to 
recognition of the place of air power 
in modern warfare, a place ac- 
knowledged by many but heretofore 
not recognized by regulation. 

► Status Defined — The new regula- 
tion appears to write into the War 
Department manual a definition of 
the status of the air force which 
confirms battle experience. It de- 


clares land and air power co-equal 
and interdependent, with neither be- 
ing an auxiliary of the other. 

The regulation emphasizes that 
the greatest asset of air power is its 
inherent flexibility, and that this 
flexibility makes it possible to em- 
ploy the whole weight of the avail- 
able air power against selective 

► Control Centralized — “Control of 
available air power,” the regulation 
states, “must be centralized and 
command must be exercised 
through the air force commander if 
this inherent flexibility and ability 
to deliver the decisive blow are to 
be fully exploited. 

“Therefore,” the War Dept, regu- 
lation adds, “command of air and 
ground forces in a single theater of 
operation will be vested in the 
superior commander charged with 
the actual conduct of operation in 
the theater who will exercise com- 
mand of the air forces through the 
air force commander and command 
of ground forces through the ground 
force commander.” 


> Backed by McCarran — This ac- 
complished, the regulations say 
pointedly that “the superior com- 
mander will not attach Army air 
forces to units of the ground forces 
under his command except when 
such ground force units are operat- 
ing independently or are isolated by 
distance or lack of communication.” 
Senator Pat McCarran, Nevada, 
long an advocate of a separate air 
force, interpreted the move as pres- 
aging “new victories and continued 
victories in the present war, and it 
is a landmark as well in the devel- 
opment of aviation and in the ad- 
vancement of military science.” 

New Processes 

Solvent, wire marker, tape printer 
and grease-proof paper developed. 
Four new processes have been 
announced to the aviation industry 
by three leading companies. 

Magnus Chemical Co., Inc., of 
Garwood, N. J., has developed a 
new solvent cleaner, Magnus No. 
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Simmonds-Hobson Automatic Engine Controls 
For Greater Efficiency and Engine Protection 


C OMBAT calls for split-second action. In the heat of battle at 
constantly changing speeds and altitudes, the warplane pilot 
has little time for careful adjustment of his engine controls. Modern 
engines can "take it,” but at a sacrifice of their service life. 

A welcome engineering advance toward more freedom for the 
pilot, and safer, more efficient engine operation, is the Simmonds- 
Hobson Automatic Engine Control— a "third hand” for the pilot. 
Units now in production for the United Nations’ fighting aircraft 
provide automatic control of manifold pressure and mixture, main- 
taining a selected setting through varied maneuvers and 
altitudes. More advanced designs now under way will 
extend automatic control to propeller governor, spark, 
and other functions. 


★Automatic Engine Centre 
★Puih-Pull Controls 
★Hydraulic Accumulators 
★Equipment and Compone 
for Hydraulic Systems 
★Chronometric Radiosond. 
★Spark Plugs 

★Cowling and Panel Clips 
Fasteners 

★Self-Aligning Rod-End 



10 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA. NEW YORK. N. Y. 


HOLLYWOOD BOULEVARD, HOLLYWOOD. CALIFORNIA 


756, to remove carbonized oil from 
aviation pistons. This new cleaner 
eliminates use of heated cleaning 
solutions, as it is used at room tem- 
perature and requires only about 

Hermann E. Veit, one of Glenn 
L. Martin’s tool design engineers, 
has developed an Aircraft Wire 
Printer, capable of producing a 
mark on wire that will last as long 
as the wire. It is being produced 
by the York Electric Tool Co., in 
York, Pa. Since the first machine 
was delivered to Martin some 
months ago, all tests have been com- 
pleted. In addition, York Electric 
Tool Co. announces a Tape Printing 
Machine which enables manufactur- 
ers to supply their needs for new 
code markings. 

Criterion Paper and Twine Co.. 
New York, is distributing a grease- 
proof, non-corrosive paper, KD8-C- 
17, that meets all government speci- 
fications for packaging machine 
parts for overseas transport. 

Engineers Debate 
Control Systems 

Hydraulic versus electric median 

isms is cited as argument which 

will carry into post-war era. 

Manufacturers of hydraulic and 
electric aircraft controls will carry 
into the post-war era an engineer- 
ing battle to capture the profitable 
business of manufacturing complex 
control assemblies for air liners. 

From the standpoint of ease of 
maintenance and weight, hydraulic 
control holds dominant favor today. 

► Electric Controls Gain — But as- 
surance that war-born improve- 
ments in electric controls will give 
hydraulics sharp competition after 
the war, developed during forum 
discussions of the SAE aircraft con- 
ference in Los Angeles. 

Col. G. C. Crom, AAF, Wright 
Field, speaking as an engineer and 
not for the Army Air Forces, said 
military advantages of electric con- 
trols are forcing improvements that 
will be a factor in post-war con- 
trol installations. 

“In warplanes,” he said, “hy- 
draulic systems are not liked be- 
cause of their gunfire vulnerability. 

► Hydraulic Handicaps — "You can 
shoot away 50 percent of a 208- 
volt four-wire three-phase electric 
control system and still maintain 
operation of controls. A factor 
favoring electric controls, too, is 
their mounting efficiency under de- 
creasing temperatures as contrasted 
with efficiency losses by hydraulic 


controls at similar temperatures.” 

Colonel Crom’s arguments were 
prompted by the presentation of an 
engineering paper, favoring hydrau- 
lic controls, by Walter C. Trautman, 
chief engineer of Bendix Aviation, 
Ltd.’s North Hollywood Division, 
and R. E. Middleton, chief engineer 
of Aircraft Accessories Corp., Bur- 
bank. 

1 Weight Factor — Their paper con- 
tended that “the weight advantage 
of hydraulic accessories becomes 
greater as the horsepower increases” 
and showed the weight of a typical 
hydraulic system for a medium 
twin-engine bomber to be 171.12 
lb. as contrasted with a weight of 
225.54 lb. for an electric control 
system in the same airplane. 

Dr. A. L. Klein, associate profes- 
sor of airplane design at California 
Institute of Technology and Doug- 
las Aircraft Company consulting en- 
gineer: 

“All electric control systems pos- 
sess low efficiency. The mechanical 
efficiency of electric devices is no 
more than half that of hydraulic 
systems.” 

► Ellinger Studies Both — Silent 
throughout the debate, Ralph L. El- 
linger, chief engineer for Trans- 
continental & Western Air. Inc., said 
after the session: 

“We will watch with interest for 
whatever electric control systems 
may be developed that will be both 
efficient and of such light weight 
that their use will allow greater 
payloads. Hydraulic systems always 
will have to carry the weight of op- 
erating fluid, and leaks frequently 
develop in their high pressure fluid 
storage tanks.” 



TELLING THE WORLD 


► A new advertising campaign is be- 
ing run by United Air Lines in 43 
newspapers in 24 Pacific Coast cities. 
Built around the theme, "Partners in 
the Progress of the Pacific Coast,” the 
ads tell the story of UAL's pioneering 
and development and indicate post- 
war expansion on the West Coast. 
The campaign is being placed through 
N. W. Ayer & Son. 

► North American Aviation's Dallas, 
Tex., plant, recently embarked on a 
help-wanted campaign on 23 theater 
screens in that city. Inexpensive title 
films covering the employment needs 
of the company are used. Each film 
is 60 feet long, with a screening time 
of 40 seconds. The films run for two 
weeks in each theater and it is 
planned to extend to approximately 
150 theaters in small towns within 
the Dallas area. 

► Full-page ads in metropolitan news- 
papers of 35 cities throughout the 
country acclaimed Bendix Aviation 
Corp.’s "Invisible Crew." Picturing 
a Flying Fortress across the page, the 
advertisement listed 160 new Bendix 
products and inventions for airplanes. 
Some of these new improvements 
have been made known periodically 
as they were perfected, but this was 
the first presentation of the complete 
“Invisible Crew.” 

► Book reviewers gave high praise to 
Sky Master, book recently published 
by Dorranee Press (Philadelphia), 
about Donald Douglas by Frank Cun- 
ningham. The Philadelphia Bulletin 
called it “More than a biography — a 
one-volume history of aeronautics,” 
and the Florida Times-Union declared 
that “In years to come this history 
of aviation will enhance in value as 
good wine does with age.” 

► Tyrell Krum has been appointed di- 
rector of public relations of Reynolds 
Metals Co. He recently was released 
from active duty as a lieutenant-com- 
mander in the Navy, where he served 
as public relations officer on the staff 
of the Commandant of the 8th Naval 
District in New Orleans and press 
officer for the Navy Department in 
Washington. 

► Cadet Aeronautics, Inc., designers of 
gliders and training devices, has ap- 
pointed William G. Seidenbaum Ad- 
vertising Agency, N. Y., to handle its 
account. 

► McDonnell Aircraft Corp., St. Louis, 
was one of the first war plants to be 
visited by Coca-Cola's victory parade 
of spotlight bands. The program, 
broadcast from Convention Hall of St. 
Louis' Kiel Auditorium, before an 
audience of 10,000 McDonnell work- 
ers and friends, was carried over 160 
stations. 
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Proud Wings for the Ryan Manifold 


Ryan Exhaust Systems control and con- 
vert to new practical uses the intense 
heat of the roaring exhaust fire of thou- 
sands of aircraft engine horsepower. That 
Ryan both designs and builds well is 
attested by this fact: The airplanes on 
which Ryan Exhaust Systems are standard 
equipment comprise a list of America’s 
most successful military and commercial 
types. Six of these are pictured above. 

Engineering and research departments 
at Ryan are responsible for some of the 
most important technical developments 
in the exhaust systems field. A procession 
of other improvements, refinements and 
new and ingenious solutions to exhaust 


systems problems, are now coming from 
the Ryan development section. 

Ryan designs and manufactures mani- 
folds, turbo-supercharger installations, 
heat transfer units for carburetion, cabin 
heating and wing anti -icing, and flame 
dampening and other specialized exhaust 
system applications. Ryan’s design and 
development groups now serve the Army, 
Navy, and all aircraft manufacturers 
producing for the armed services. 

EXECUTIVES AND TECHNICIANS of 
firms holding prime airframe and engine con- 
tracts can obtain a copy of the new restricted, 
photographically illustrated publication, "Ryan 
Exhaust Manifolds" by forwarding proper cre- 
dentials to either address below. __i gL— 


Rvnn 
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THE AIR WAR 

COMMENTARY 

Unpublicized Chungking Meeting 
Brews Major Asiatic Air Campaign 

Discussions of Mountbatten, Chiang Kai-Shek and other high 
allied officers is postlude to Roosevelt-Churchill meetings in 
May, Stratemeyer emerging as liaison between air forces. Gen- 
eralissimo, and Mountbatten. 


Overshadowed by the world - 
shaking possibilities of the Moscow 
conference, the five-day series of 
talks in Chungking some days ago 
by Lord Mountbatten, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-Shek and high ranking 
American and British Air, ground 
and supply officers, including Gen. 
Somervell, brewed exceedingly bit- 
ter medicine for the Nipponese war- 
lords. This is the “getting down to 
brass tacks” meeting for which the 
Roosevelt-Churchill conferences in 
May prepared the war, these having 
been based on general staff conver- 
sations with Gen. Stilwell and Gen. 
Chennault, who had flown to Wash- 
ington for the purpose. 

Further result of this earlier con- 
ference was the decision to send one 
of America’s ablest air officers, Maj. 
Gen. George E. Stratemeyer*, chief 
of the Air Staff, to head up and co- 
ordinate the Air Forces in the Asia- 
tic theatre. 

► Quebec and Mountbatten — The next 
turn of the wheel brought the world 
spotlight to Quebec and the drama- 
tic announcement that Lord Mount- 


batten would be over-all Comman- 
der of Allied Forces in Southeastern 
Asia. The setup, as it is beginning to 
emerge, indicates Lord Mountbat- 
ten’s relationship with the general- 
issimo, Gen. Stratemeyer being a 
connecting link for air activity in 
both theaters, a sphere in which the 
American effort will predominate. 
This gives ground for informed 
opinion that the American Gen. 
Stratemeyer will be Admiral 
Mountbatten’s Air Chief, and that 
Britishers will head up the ground 
forces, possibly Gen. Auchinleck, 
and the sea forces. The Southeast 
Asia Command would thus follow 
the highly successful Mediterranean 
pattern, with Gen. Eisenhower as 
Commander in Chief, and the Bri- 
tish Chiefs Tedder, Alexander and 
Cunningham for Air, Ground and 
Sea. Mountbatten’s Chief of Staff 
is a very able British General, Sir 
Henry Royds Pownall, and his dep- 
uty is the American Maj. Gen. Al- 
bert C. Wedemeyer, one of Gen. 
Marshall’s chief planning aides since 
1941. 


► Two-Pronged Drive on Japan — Al- 
though not fully realized at the 
time, the Southeast Asia Command 
indicates a mighty pincer movement 
against Japan of which the right 
arm is General McArthur's “Back 
to the Philippines” campaign via 
New Guinea - Amboina - Mindanao 
and/or Timor - Celebes - Luzon. A 
glance at the map will reveal two 
ways in which Lord Mountbatten’s 
forthcoming land, sea, air campaign 
will help China to become the left 
arm of the great pincer movement. 

The most obvious is the air and 
land drive to clear the Japs out of 
central and upper Burma, and an 
air and sea assault on Rangoon. The 
other way China could be helped 
would be the recapture of Singapore 
from a strongly built-up base in 
Ceylon, also necessary for the at- 
tack on Rangoon. From Singapore, 
Hong Kong could be recaptured and 
the long-standing blockade of China 
could be effectually lifted by means 
of a sea route compared to which 
military supplies over a recaptured 
and subsequently improved Burma 
Road would seem negligible. 

► Importance of Burma — The world 
was so stunned by the unbelievably 
rapid Japanese campaigns of the 
first three or four months of 1942 
that the crucial importance of the 
loss of Burma was hardly realized 
at the time. 

A wedge was driven between 
China and India, permitting an at- 
tack in either direction. In what 
now appears a major strategic error, 
the Nipponese turned to the south 
in an effort to isolate Australia as a 
main base for American counter- 
attack. Stopping them short at Port 
Moresby and at Guadalcanal nipped 
that plan in the bud, and now as far 
as India is concerned, the shoe is on 
the other foot. 
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CORPUS CHRISTI CADETS GET INSTRUCTIONS: 

The Navy releases this photo of cadets gathered around the flight boards 
at Corpus Christi Training Center, waiting for instructors before starting 
out on the day’s flights. Sign over No. 3 board says “Up and at ’em, boys. 
Keep ’em flying.” Caution scribbled on blackboard says “Don't get caught 
above clouds.” 


► Difficulties in Burma — What the 
Allies lost in three months in the 
spring of 1942 may require four or 
live times as long to recapture in 
1943-44. A relief map, or better 
still, a relief model, gives some in- 
dication of the tremendous difficul- 
ties of terrain. A glance at an or- 
dinary map might give the impres- 
sion that it would be relatively easy 
to march a strong army from Assam 
into Burma to drive out the Japs, 
and it is well known that both In- 
dian and Chinese troops, well 
trained by British and American 
officers, are available for such a pur- 
pose. However, this approach leads 
over 8,000-ft. mountains into prac- 
tically useless jungle country, and 
the supply and health problems are 
appalling. The newly built Ledo 
road through the Assam jungle from 
India into northern Burma will help 
some. Akyab will be the first im- 
portant land objective, and this time 
the Allies are determined to get it. 
The sea approach, however, is more 
promising, and the first step would 
be the recapture of Port Blair in the 
Andaman Islands. 

A strong air base at Port Blair 
would dominate the Bay of Bengal 
and protect “Triphibious” operations 
against Rangoon and or Victoria 
point on the Kra Peninsula, which 
connects the Malay States and Thai- 


land. Capture of the Kra would 
drive an effective wedge between 
Singapore on one hand and Bangkok 
and Rangoon on the other, and cut 
off Burma from all supplies by sea 
through our land-based air action 
on the Andaman and Nicobar Is- 
lands on the west and Kra Penin- 
sula on the east. 

This is the way airmen see the 
problem. However, the base for such 
operations would be Ceylon, more 
than 12,000 mi. from New York. So 
once again Gen. Logistics is telling 
an impatient American public not to 
expect overmuch overnight. 

► India a Huge Air Base — In the 
meantime, air activity is being 
stepped up. It is at least some satis- 
faction that from the very beginning 
of the war the Air Forces have been 
able to hit the enemy somewhere, 
somehow, almost every day, and 
only weather and lack of equipment 
and supplies have prevented even 
more frequent and powerful blows. 

So while preparations are being 
made for full scale combined opera- 
tions, Gen. Davidson’s Tenth Air 
Force and Air Chief Marshal Pierce’s 
Royal Air Force in India, and Gen. 
Chennault’s Fourteenth Air Force in 
China will still hammer away. 

Air Chief Marshal Pierce, in a re- 
cent address in New Delhi, revealed 
that a large air force had been built 


up in India. Although not as spec- 
tacular as the devastating precision 
blows against vital war industry 
targets in Europe, or as the heavy 
counter-Air Force blows at Wewak 
and Rabaul, the steady work of the 
RAF and the Tenth Air Force over 
Burma, and the Fourteenth in China, 
has been successful in preventing 
the enemy from building up strong 
positions from which it would take 
years to drive them out. 

Navigator 

Nelson Emerges 
As Manpower Chief 

Donald M. Nelson, WPB chair- 
man, emerges as a top man on man- 
power control in a new organiza- 
tional setup. 

Production urgency committees 
and manpower priorities commit- 
tees, established through the Bar- 
uch-Byrnes West Coast Manpower 
plan, have now been set up in eight 
areas in the country and are located 
at Hartford, Akron, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, San Diego, San Francisco, 
Seattle, and Portland, Ore. 



FLYING MEMORIALS: 

Lockheed-Vega Aircraft has adopted 
a unique and dignified manner of 
remembering its men who have died 
for their country. Forty-nine of the 
13,119 stars on the Lockheed Service 
Board have turned to gold. For each 
one of these, Lockheed-Vega sends 
a warplane down the assembly line 
bearing a winged gold star with the 
Latin “R esurgam” (I shall rise 
again), and the name of the former 
employee. Picture shows Mrs. Myr- 
tle Blume, burrer and filer at Lock- 
heed inspecting the plane dedicated 
to her son. Navy Lieut. Earl Thomas 
Blume, former Lockheed employee. 
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AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


Coast Plants Study Wage Increases 
As Solution to Labor Problem 

Local advertising and recruiting campaigns have eased crisis in 
manpower in some plane companies; subcontracting brings tem- 
porary relief in some instances. 


There are signs of some, but not 
much, easing of the West Coast 
manpower problem where Southern 
California aircraft heads are consid- 
ering whether an over-all wage in- 
crease might cure their headaches. 

Neither the West Coast manpow- 
er program nor full-page advertise- 
ments in the metropolitan newspa- 
pers has done too much to help, 
although there has been a small net 
gain in number of employees and 
the new program was said to have 
aided in some specific cases where 
plant priorities were established. 

► Pay Increases Asked — Aircraft la- 
bor unions in the stabilized South- 
ern California area are now asking 


for a wage increase of from 60 to 
80 cents an hour in the minimum 
bracket. Presidents of Consolidated 
Vultee, Douglas, Lockheed, North- 
lop, North American, Ryan and 
Vega have been working on the 
problem as have committees of com- 
pany representatives. 

For the week ended Oct. 16, for 
example, the companies hired 5,300 
new employees and lost 4,638 for a 
net manpower gain of only 650. The 
question of wage increases for 
Southern California plants was 
raised almost as soon as the War 
Labor Board granted an increase to 
Boeing Aircraft to a minimum of 
82 V2 cents an hour. 


> Labor Situation Eases — Due to this 
and other factors, the critical man- 
power problem which has plagued 
Boeing has shown signs of easing 
with a report that nearly 2,700 ad- 
ditional employees have joined the 
roster since Sept. 1 and through Oct. 
9, including recruitment in the Seat- 
tle and Renton plants of the com- 
pany as well as in branch factories. 

Of the total gain, 1,785 were add- 
ed to the Seattle division, 509 to the 
Renton division and 349 to branch 
plants. More than 800 new Flying 
Fortress builders were recruited in 
other sections of the country by 
Boeing’s out-of-state hiring teams 
and an additional 950 persons have 
signed up for arrival in Seattle soon. 
^Subcontracting Aids — Further aid 
has been given the Boeing manpow- 
er problem by additional subcon- 
tracting in the Seattle area. When 
the Boeing manpower problem first 
began receiving widespread atten- 
tion last July, there was immediate 
need for 3,000 employees to over- 
come the existing shortage, plus a 
longer-range requirement for an 
additional 6,000 workers to staff 
completely the company’s Seattle 
and Renton plants, enabling them 
to meet enlarged production sched- 
ules of the future and making a 
total need for 9,000 employees. 

(Turn to page 20) 



VEGA'S SUPER- ASSEMBLY LINE FOR "FLYING FORTRESSES”: 


Interior of Vega Aircraft Corp.’s main plant at Bur- 
bank, Calif., where four times as many Boeing B-l 7 
bombers are being turned out as were built last Janu- 
ary. As shown above for the first time, Vega builds 
these planes under a plan all its own, which features 
instead of a single long assembly line, three short final 


assemblies backed up by subassemblies. Construction 
is broken down into many small jobs, each with its own 
full complement of electrical and other installations. 
Many of these subassemblies are done in outside plants. 
Besides the B-17 assembly, Vega builds an equal num- 
ber of Ventura PV-1 bombers for the Navy. 
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Free Enterprise 

WHAT IS IT? HOIV DOES IT WORK f 

☆ 


O urs is a free-enterprise economy the chief motivat- 
ing forces of which are the prospective rewards 
for effort and risk-taking. Its smooth operation depends : 
first, on adequate incentives for risk-taking, innovation, 
and individual effort; and second, on sufficient competi- 
tion to minimize the need for government regulation 
and to prevent artificially high prices or wages from 
being maintained in large segments of the economy. 
Trouble comes when these incentives and this competi- 
tion are tampered with or removed. 

America was founded by men who had tire urge to 
better themselves and the courage to take a chance. 
These men uprooted themselves in Europe and braved 
the unknown. They risked all for freedom. They knew 
that, to be free, they had to attain economic freedom. 
Their goal was an economic freedom which permits the 
private ownership of property', the free choice of jobs, 
and free entry into entrepreneurial pursuits. Their 
efforts, therefore, were directed toward individual op- 
portunity with no limit on individual achievement. 
Their foresight and the endeavors of those who fol- 
lowed them created the world’s greatest industrial 
nation enjoying the highest standards of living. 

We can take pride in the knowledge that our country' 
has been the greatest single contributor to the world's 
physical assets even though we remember that an abun- 
dance of natural resources contributed materially to 
America’s economic development. But the fact that our 
progress has been interrupted, again and again, by de- 
pressions which resulted in enormous wastes of our 
human and material resources is sobering proof that 
our economic mechanism still is far from perfect. 

Our production per man-hour has been increasing at 
the rate of 2Vi% per year. Improved machines and 
greater efficiency' have more than tripled the output per 
hour of work since 1900. Looking to the future, this 
annual rise indicates that our production per hour of 
work will double in the course of the next 25 to 30 
years. This means that we can have twice our present 
volume of goods and services per capita or an equiva- 


lent combination of more production and more leisure. 
In other words, we can further increase the living 
standards and further decrease the working hours of 
the American people by further intensifying our indus- 
trial efficiency. 

This is no idle dream. It can be achieved, and it will 
be achieved, if only we maintain the essential features 
of our system of individual enterprise which alone 
makes possible this near-utopian goal. Intensification 
of our efficiency, however, means that we can have full 
employment only if we expand enormously our produc- 
tion, and particularly our production of new goods. We 
can expand total production only if we have the mar- 
kets and the demands for the vast output of goods and 
services made possible by our technological develop- 
ment. To attain these, we will need to venture into new 
markets, new inventions, and new methods. Such ven- 
tures involve risks, and risks will be taken only if there 
is sufficient prospect of reward. 

Let us never lose sight of the fact that the essential 
features of free enterprise are the prospective rewards 
for risk-taking as well as for effort. 

The evidence is clear that incentive methods of wage 
payments will boost production. Carefully devised sys- 
tems of salary payment with large differential induce- 
ments for superior performance have been powerful 
means of raising the standards of managerial accom- 
plishment. 

Free enterprise cannot operate effectively unless the 
wage and salary' system offers greater rewards for greater 
effort. Neither can it operate effectively unless the pros- 
pects for profit are sufficient to encourage the employ- 
ment of resources which otherwise would be kept idle. 

Unless the prospects of profit are superior to the 
prospects of loss, new ventures will not be undertaken 
and going concerns will not expand or continue long 
in business. When the hope for profits wanes, employ- 
ment and production slump; when that hope revives, 
employment and production recover. 

Business initiative must be given every' possible in- 
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ducement in order that maximum employment may be 
achieved through private enterprise. This involves the 
removal and avoidance of restrictions on business by 
government, bv labor, and by business itself. 

Competition is the life-blood of the free enterprise 
system. Business and industry must rely upon efficiency' 
rather than upon protection from competition for their 
survival. 

Those government controls which were made neces- 
sary' during the war by the magnitude of government de- 
mands for goods should be lifted at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. As soon as the danger of inflation has 
receded, price controls must be removed and profit 
margins again left free to be determined by market 
forces. The excess profits tax must be repealed and the 
burden of other taxes on business profits greatly re- 
duced. Tax laws should be revised so as to permit ade- 
quate rewards for assuming risks. The modernizing of 
anti-trust laws and their vigorous enforcement, not in- 
discriminate persecution, will be supported by all 
who really want free enterprise. Such measures will 
strengthen the incentives to expand old businesses and 
to start new ventures. 

Grants of unlimited monopoly powers to labor 
unions which enable them, consciously or not, to 
sabotage the profit incentive in business must be with- 
drawn. Labor has certain legitimate rights; and in order 
to preserve them and its freedom, labor must come to 
realize that its best interests lie in a well functioning, 
self-disciplined competitive free-enterprise economy. 

There must be evolved in the minds of business, 
labor, and the public a recognition of the need for pri- 
vate business enterprise and a realization that policies 
which throttle it are harmful not only to businessmen 
but to workers and consumers as well. Unless we 
achieve this understanding and avoid needless deter- 
rents to business expansion, we are likely to pay for our 
folly in the destruction of our free enterprise system. 

We cannot tolerate conditions in which special inter- 
est groups in business, labor, agriculture, or politics 
prevent free access to the market by would-be competi- 
tors. Such monopolizing of opportunities stifles progress 
and creates profits or wage rates based on artificial 
scarcity. In such cases government interference to 
open the market to all comers is clearly indicated. We 
must recognize the need for constructive policies by 
business, labor, and government which will insure the 
competition necessary' for the successful operation of 
our economy. 

Increased government regulation and control of busi- 
ness activities is not conducive to strengthening the 
virility of private enterprise. Government ownership 
and operation of productive resources certainly is not 
to be condoned. Tlic more government rules and regu- 
lates business, the less will be the incentive to assume 
risks and to exercise individual initiative. Government 
regulation of the detailed operation of industry inhibits 
progress, is prey to political pressures, and is subject to 
the human failings of its administrators. Better far the 


rough guidance and justice of vigorous, though some- 
what imperfect, competition than the uncertainty of 
arbitrary regulation. 

The gravest threats to our competitive system exist 
in legalized monopolies, such as the N.R.A. once com- 
prised, such as the labor unions and farm groups have 
recently achieved, such as businessmen themselves have 
sometimes sought. The power of labor monopolies to 
encroach on business profits will tend to interfere 
seriously with the needed flow of new investment. And 
when any group is strong enough to move the average 
level of costs as much as the labor groups and the farm 
groups are able to do, there is good reason to fear that, 
when we begin to approach high levels of employment 
and production in time of peace, these groups will in- 
duce a price-wage spiral which will waste money in- 
comes on price increases instead of permitting them to 
draw unemployed resources into production. While the 
demands of labor for collective bargaining rights and 
the demands of farmers for protection against the rigors 
of depression have validity', there can be no reason for 
excessive grants of power and privilege which threaten 
to make our system of free enterprise unworkable. 

Ours is a complex economic structure. The functions 
which prices, income, savings, investments, and taxes 
play in this system are difficult to comprehend. 

As I have said before: Thinking is hard work, and we 
will have to work hard if we are to develop business 
policies, labor policies, and government policies which 
will insure full employment and the opportunity for 
consistent profit. Yet only through such policies can we 
guarantee that private enterprise will be the predomi- 
nant source of jobs, income, and production. 

Even more difficult than thinking, and more impor- 
tant, is the implementation of many policies that arc 
in the interest of the free enterprise system. Not all 
measures will satisfy all people. Special interests will 
have to be subordinated to the total interests of the 
nation. Sacrifice and vision have been essential to the 
winning of the war. They will be no less essential to 
the winning of the peace. 

If we can gain recognition of the crucial role of in- 
centives for enterprise, if we stand squarely for com- 
petition and against protection or privilege for special 
interests, and if we bend our efforts to find satisfactory' 
ways and means to prevent large-scale unemployment, 
we can have the full benefits which only a free enter- 
prise system can produce— in industrial progress, in im- 
proved standards of living, and in the preservation of 
our democratic ways of life. 



President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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While employment gains, regis- 
tered since Sept. 1, indicate that 
Boeing’s immediate labor shortage 
in Seattle plants has now eased con- 
siderably, continued employment 
over a period of time will be re- 
quired for the longer-range buildup 
and for replacements of normal 
turnover. It is planned to increase 
immediately the rate of employment 
at the Renton plant. 

► Differ on Wage Increases — Some 
Southern California executives who 

said to feel that manpower gains 
from a wage increase might prove 
only temporary and require soon 
another hypodermic of wage in- 
creases. Several other executives 
are said to believe that proposed in- 
creases might solve their problem. 

In the meantime the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, through a 
citizens’ committee, is ringing door- 
bells in an attempt to ferret out new 
workers for the aircraft plants. The 
results of such campaigns previous- 
ly has been spotty and most aircraf! 
men were skeptical of the results. 


Wilson, McNutt Drawn 
Into Dallas Probe 

WPB official to visit Texas plant 

to get first-hand data on Inquiry. 

Operation of North American 
Aviation’s plant at Dallas, Tex., 
particularly in regard to manpower 
utilization, has come under scrutiny 
of the Truman Senate Investigating 
Committee with developing ramifi- 
cations which have drawn into the 
picture, Charles E. Wilson, WPB 
executive vice-chairman and Paul 
V. McNutt, chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission. 

Testimony taken by a Truman 
subcommittee at Dallas from ap- 
proximately 250 witnesses, includ- 
ing J. H. Kindelberger, head of 
North American, has been turned 
over to Wilson for study, which will 
be followed by a trip to Dallas to 
enable Wilson to examine the pro- 
duction situation at first hand. 

► Truman Calls McNutt — At the 
same time, Senator Truman, of Mis- 



FLEETWINGS BUILDS 
HANGAR ON WHEELS: 

This portable hangar has been con- 
structed by Fleetwings Division of 
Kaiser Cargo, Inc., to solve several 
immediate problems and to allow it 
sometime in the future to be rolled 
on its wheels down a track to the 
site of a new airport nearby, or to 
make way for a permanent plant 
wing. Framework is steel, with cor- 
rugated sheet steel roofing. Canvas 
strip sides can be rolled up or down, 
depending on weather. Heat blow- 
ers raise the temperature. Now, final 
check-ups and motor tests go on re- 
gardless of weather, inside employes 
undisturbed by motor roar and 
fumes, and all with a minimum of 



priority construction materials. Pho- 
tographs show general view of 
hangar and close-up of one of the 
eight-wheel sets. 


souri, chairman of the war inves- 
tigating committee, has called 
McNutt to appear before the com- 
mittee and explain War Manpower 
Commission's handling of the man- 
power problem at the plant. 

Senator Truman disclosed that 
"Mr. Wilson has informed the Tru- 
man Committee that in his opinion 
the Dallas plant can and must be 
operated more efficiently and that he 
will go to Dallas and study the pro- 
duction situation thoroughly — intro- 
ducing promptly such remedial ac- 
tion as is necessary to better utilize 
labor and achieve greater produc- 
tion efficiency." 

► Check on Progress — The Senator 
took occasion to urge all employees 
of North American to stay on the 
job and cooperate with the man- 
agement in carrying out any sug- 
gestions Wilson may make. He said, 
too, that the Truman Committee 
expected the War Department to 
cooperate fully with Wilson. The 
committee, he added, would check 
to make certain that progress along 
these lines is made. 

"North American Aviation has 
made a great contribution to the 
war effort in developing and pro- 
ducing the Mustang and the Mitchell 
bomber, two of our finest planes,” 
said Senator Truman. "The North 
American plant at Dallas is only one 
of a number of plants in the air- 
craft industry that is not producing 
what we are entitled to expect. We 
cannot permit manpower to be 
wasted. Hoarding of manpower must 
stop.” 

► At the Bottom of Barrel — The 

Senator did not elaborate on this 
statement, except to point out that 
his committee a year ago reported 
the necessity of utilizing manpower 
efficiency, saying that today we are 
at the bottom of the manpower bar- 
rel and that “the situation in Dallas, 
Texas, illustrates the extent to which 
manpower is still being wasted.” 

In this connection he was refer- 
ring to the action of the War Man- 
power Commission in declaring 
Dallas a critical labor area. 

“This was done,” said Truman, 
"because of the supposed additional 
future labor needs of the North 
American plant. That action does 
not increase the labor supply. It 
only prevents labor from being used 
for other purposes, however neces- 
sary, until the requests of the North 
American plant have been met.” 

► Cites Labor Demands — He said 
records of the War Manpower Com- 
mission show 87 percent of the total 
demand for labor during the four 
months after August was for the 
North American plant and that the 
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supply of labor would be adequate 
except for the demands of the North 
American plant.” 

“Mr. Wilson has informed the 
committee,” Truman said, “that in 
his opinion the North American 
plant at Dallas cannot usefully em- 
ploy more men, except for replace- 
ments, until it has increased the 
efficiency of its operations.” 

Hamilton Standard 
"Prop” Output Spurts 

Up 2,400 percent since 1939, Unit- 
ed Aircraft reports. 

Production of Hamilton Standard 
Propellers has increased more than 
24 times since September, 1939, 
when they turned out 1,666,191 lb. 
of aircraft propellers. Present out- 
put is with less than seven times the 
prewar manpower and less than five 
times the 1939 factory space. 

► Turns Out 76% — With its licensees, 
Hamilton is now producing more 
than 76 percent of all American 
warplane propellers and is repre- 
sented on more than 30 types of 
Army and Navy planes. 



TANK OF PLASTIC BOARD: 

Wide post-war use of "plastic 
board,” such as used in this aircraft 
de-icer fluid tank, is forecast by 
U.S. Rubber Co. The board is also 
the principal material used to sup- 
port bullet-sealing fuel tanks be- 
cause of its light weight, strength 
and ability to withstand gunfire at a 
wide range of temperatures without 
shattering. When projectiles do 
pierce the board, it breaks clean. 
Half the weight of aluminum, it can 
be bent, cut and formed, stands ex- 
cessive vibration, and is not affected 
by gasoline, oils, acids, alcohol, and 
other solvents. 



WRIGHT FIELD WIND TUNNEL: 

Wind velocities of more than 400 mph. are attained in this 20-ft. wind 
tunnel at Wright Field, Army-Air Forces experimental center at Dayton. 
A 40,000 hp electric motor, one of the largest in the world, turns 40-ft. fans 
to kick up the gale. In the throat of the tunnel can be tested full-scale en- 
gine nacelles, and airplane parts or models with wingspans up to 15 ft. 


Joint Board Formed 
For Renegotiation 

Puts authority in hands of single 

price adjustment group. 

While a special House Ways and 
Means subcommittee considered pro- 
posed changes in the renegotiation 
law, a move was made by which 
authority now exercised by individ- 
ual agencies in the renegotiation of 
war contracts will be invested here- 
after in a Joint Price Adjustment 

Establishment of the board, an- 
nounced by the War, Navy and 


Treasury, Maritime Commission and 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., was a 
recommendation on which the sub- 
committee had agreed. 

► Formal Procedure — The new set- 
up provides for formal procedure in 
place of informal procedure which 
has been followed by individual 
price adjustment boards and should 
simplify methods which war con- 
tractors must follow. At the same 
time, it maintains the relationship 
which has existed among the vari- 
ous boards on such matters as 
adoption and publication of joint 
statements of purpose, principles, 
policies and interpretations. 

There is no indication of general 
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agreement on new amendments now 
under discussion by the subcommit- 
tee. It was considered possible that 
they might be worked into form by 
consideration of the full Ways and 
Means Committee, now wrestling, 
unsuccessfully, with new tax laws. 

► Effect on Profit Studied — Of par- 
ticular interest to the aircraft in- 
dustry is the suggestion that price 
adjustment officials take into ac- 
count the effect of renegotiation on 
profits after taxes. The present pol- 
icy, which has been protested by 
industry leaders, means renegotia- 
tion ignores profits after taxes on 
the ground that a contractor’s final 
net should be determined by taxes 
and not by price adjustments. 

An effort is being made to make 
the effects of renegotiation more 
uniform, which may be partly 
solved, at least, by establishment of 
the new Joint Board. 

► Exemption — Those working on the 
amendments are also discussing a 
renegotiation exemption for all con- 
tracts for standard products which 
would apply to thousands of com- 


ponent parts which go into finished 
war materials. War contracting 
agencies have expressed themselves 
as opposed to this procedure. 

The possibility that tax legisla- 
tion may be held up has led to a 
strong feeling among some members 
of Congress that any changes in the 
renegotiation laws should be han- 
dled as a separate measure. 

► Membership — The personnel of the 
new joint board is: Joseph M. Dodge, 
chairman of the War Department 
Price Adjustment Board, chairman; 
Kenneth H. Rockey, chairman of the 
Navy Price Adjustment Board, vice- 
chairman; Thomas M. Woodward, 
chairman of the Maritime Commis- 
sion Price Adjustment Board, who 
is also representing the War Ship- 
ping Administration Price Adjust- 
ment Board; Capt. Harry C. Maull, 
Jr., chairman of the Treasury De- 
partment Price Adjustment Board; 
Charles T. Fisher, chairman of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. Price 
Adjustment Board, and Carman G. 
Blough, War Production Board rep- 
resentative. 


Gwinn-Stone Formed 

Wichita company to specialize in 

fabrication of propellers. 

Formation of Gwinn-Stone, Inc., 
a Kansas corporation, has been an- 
nounced, the firm being an out- 
growth of Stone Brothers, Aircraft 
Propellers, of Wichita, Kans. 

Specializing in fabrication of pro- 
pellers and test clubs, for which the 
company is equipped, Gwinn-Stone 
has established its plant in Wichita. 
The new corporation recently pur- 
chased the remaining stock and 
equipment, including trade rights, 
of Aircraft Products Corp. of Chi- 
cago, returning to the Stone family 
the trade rights and designs on the 
name “Supreme.” 

Navy Forms Air Unit 
In Incentive Division 

Designed to spur fighting spirit 

of workers employed on warcraft. 

Navy has established an Aeronau- 
tics Section in its Industrial Incen- 
tive Division, headed by Rear Ad- 
miral Clark H. Woodward. Purpose 
is to jack up the fighting spirit of 
workers — including those in man- 
agement — in plants assigned whol- 
ly or partly to Naval aircraft pro- 
duction. 

Commander S. J. Singer, execu- 
tive officer to Admiral Woodward, 
organized the Incentive Division, 
and Lt. M. R. Merryfield is in charge 
of the aeronautics section. These 
officers intend to drive their inspi- 
ration program from the main air- 
craft plants upstream to the forgot- 
ten workers in the nut and bolt 
branches. 

► Human Factors — They will not 
concern themselves with production 
problems as such but with the hu- 
man factors. Chief among these 
will be reports to workers telling 
just what part their products played 
at the front. Serial numbers of 
wings, engines, tires, guns, life 
rafts, medicine kits, copper wire, 
instruments, down to valves and cot- 
ter keys, will be traced back from 
planes in combat to the work- 
benches and production lines of 
their origin. 

► Navy’s Incentive Division — Com- 
parable to Army’s Industrial Serv- 
ices Division, the division is headed 
by Col. Ralph F. Gow, which as- 
signs incentive men temporarily to 
aircraft plants. Army’s division was 
started nearly a year ago. “E” 
awards are issued and renewed by 
these divisions. 



CORONADO UNDER CAMOUFLAGE: 

Rarely photographed are the intricate camouflage developments around 
our aircraft plants. The Navy has released this view of the Consolidated- 
Vultee plant at San Diego, where women war workers eat lunch in the 
shade of chicken-wire camouflage covering a four-engine Coronado patrol 
bomber. The number of employees in this plant is greater than the entire 
prewar population of San Diego. 
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TWO COMPANIES LAUNCH "COMMANDO” 
Curtiss-Wright plants in Buffalo, St. Louis, and Louis- 
ville, and Higgins Aircraft, Inc., at New Orleans, are 
starting mass production of Curtiss Commando trans- 


PROGRAM: 

ports like this. With a wingspan of 108 ft., (approxi- 
mately that of the B-17) the Commando is the largest 
twin-engine transport in the world. 


Volume Production 
Is Begun on C -46 

Curtiss-Wright announcement in- 
dicates retooling plan is completed. 

Announcement by Curtiss-Wright 
that it is starting volume production 
of the C-46 Commando at its Buf- 
falo, St. Louis and Louisville. Ky., 
plants and at Higgins Aircraft at 
New Orleans goes back to a day last 
August when the War Department 
cancelled contracts for the wooden 
Curtiss C-76 Caravan, which refused 
to be rid of its bugs. 

The C-76 was to have been built 
by the Higgins New Orleans and 


Curtiss Louisville plants, both of 
which were tooled up for produc- 
tion. Difficulties during the experi- 
mental period and flights with the 
experimental model, the War De- 
partment said, established that the 
plane would be more expensive and 
less efficient than those currently 
being manufactured from metal. 

> Re-Tooling — Some costly re-tool- 
ing was then in order but Burdette 
S. Wright, Curtiss-Wright vice- 
president. now claims that the 
schedules call for a total of planes 
greater than for any other transport 
type. 

Douglas tops all producers of 
heavy two-engine transports with 
its variations of the old DC-3 work- 


horse, the C-47, C-53 and C-49. 
Cessna’s production is up substan- 
tially on a light two-engine type 
and Commandos have been turned 
out consistently even before the 

► Commando — The Commando has 
a cargo capacity of 2,755 cu. ft. Its 
wing span is 108 ft. and it measures 
76 ft. 4 in. from nose to tail and is 
28 ft. 9 in. high. It weighs 27,900 lb. 
empty. The main cargo section is 
48 ft. long, has a maximum width of 
9 ft., 10 in. and a maximum height 
of 6 ft. 8 in. There are two smaller 
belly compartments. Two 2,000 hp. 
engines give the Commando a speed 
of more than 250 mi. an hour. 

Curtiss-Wright and Higgins will 
build complete airplanes as prime 
contractors. The Higgins plant, in 
addition, will supply outer wing 
panels for the planes produced at 
Buffalo. The Curtiss-Wright plant 
at Louisville will make outer wing 
panels for the St. Louis plant. 

► C-46 Expansion — Wright an- 
nounced that a special executive 
committee has been named to insure 
fullest cooperation in carrying out 
the new C-46 expansion program. 
Chairman of the committee is Col. 
Orval R. Cook of the production 
division, Materiel Command, AAF. 
at Wright Field. 

Committee members include John 
J. Lee, manager of manufacturing 
developments for the Curtiss- 
Wright airplane division with R. G. 
Miller, Commando coordinator as 
alternate and George A. Allward, 
chief aeronautical engineer for the 
Higgins Co. with F. O. Higgins, 
vice-president in charge of produc- 
tion, as alternate. 



Commandos on the Line: This Buffalo plant scene shows Curtiss C-76 
transports in assembly. When planes in the line at the right reach a certain 
stage they are transferred to the center line, and finally to the line at the 
left where they are completed. 
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PERSONNEL 


! S. Lincoln will do special re- 
h for Northwest Airlines at St. 

Paul. He has been 
manager of the 
Industrial depart- 
ment, Minneapolis 

merce association, 
and is vice-chair- 
man and a director 
of the American 
Industrial Devel- 
opment Council. 




sistant director of 
Marine Corps 
Aviation and com- 
manded all avia- 

o n Guadalcanal 
for a month and a half during the 
late fall of 1942. During this time, 
his force sank 22 Japanese surface 
craft and destroyed 65 planes. For his 
action, General Woods received the 
Distinguished Service Medal. He also 
has the Expeditionary Medal for ser- 
vice in Haiti in 1924-5; the Haitian 
Order of Honor and Merit with rank 
of Chevalier. 


Frank P. Tighe, for the past year and a 
half in the press division, Office of 
Censorship, has been appointed di- 
rector of public relations of the Hou- 
dry Process Corp. Tighe spent twelve 
years on the editorial and advertising 
staffs of the Chilton Co., where he 
served as managing editor and subse- 
quently, editor of Automobile Trade 
Journal, as well as on the staffs of 
Motor Age and Automotive and Avia- 
tion Industries. He also worked with 
Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham, han- 
dling public relations for Studebaker 
Corp. and Bendix Automotive Prod- 
ucts Corp. 

At Wright Field, A Ian G. Day has been 
made representative of Hamilton 
Standard Propellers division of Unit- 
ed Aircraft, replacing Samuel P. Crago, 
who has been made materials mana- 
ger of the propeller division at East 
Hartford, Conn. Day has been chief 
engineer at Canadian Propellers for 
the past two years, formerly was with 
United Aircraft as project engineer of 
the Hamilton Standard plant and in 
the company’s test engineering de- 
partment. Crago, a veteran Clipper 
flyer, has been at Wright Field for the 


past two years and previously repre- 
sented the company on the West Coast 
and as assistant sales manager of the 
Hamilton Standard division. 

William V. Brown has been appointed 
assistant director of post-war plan- 
ning for Northeast Airlines. Brown 
was for 34 yr. in the Railway Mail 
branch of the Boston Post Office, 
where he initiated the makeup and 
dispatch of the first air mail schedules 
for New England. 

S. Ralph Cohen, associate editor of 
National Aeronautics, was formally in- 
troduced at the NAA Aviation Break- 
fast Club's monthly meeting in Wash- 
ington. He recently joined the staff 
of the magazine after years of news- 
paper experience in New Jersey. 

Albert W. Clayton, for several years on 
the public relations staff of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce, and 
more recently, manager of the infor- 
mation department, has joined Good- 
year Aircraft Corp. to serve on the 
staff of Harry E. Blythe, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. 


One of the few women who can boast 
of a 17-yr. career in aviation, Myru 
Black, has been 
elected an assist- 
ant secretary of 
Transcontinental & 
Western Air, 
which she joined 
12 yr. ago. She 
was formerly with 
the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Col. Edwin W. Rawlings, chief of the 
production resources section. Mate- 
riel Command, 

Dayton, has been 
appointed admin- 
istrator of the 
Aircraft Schedul- 
ing Unit of the 
Aircraft Resources 
Control Office, 
succeeding Col. E. 

M. Powers. This 
unit, under WPB 

scheduling materials and critical com- 
ponents needed for production of mil- 
itary aircraft, for the entire aircraft 
industry. Col. Rawlings holds a senior 
pilot’s rating and is a two-fold mem- 
ber of the Caterpillar Club. He has 
been at Wright Field since 1939. He 
holds the Distinguished Flying Cross 
for rescuing three stranded flyers at 





CHILEAN AIR CHIEF VISITS RANGER: 

Chief of Chilean Air Force, Lt. Gen. Manuel Tovarias, inspected Ranger 
Aircraft Engines’ plant at Farmingdale, N. Y. Shown beside a Ranger six- 
cylinder, in-line inverted air-cooled model which powers the Cornell 
trainer are, from left, A. T. Gregory, Ranger chief engineer; Gen. Tovarias; 
E. M. Lester, assistant general manager of Ranger, and Maj. Gen. Oscar 
Herreros, chief of staff for aviation in Chile. 
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BENDIX ENGINEERS WHO PERFECTED NEW COMPASS: 

Here are the men who perfected the new gyro flux gate compass to meet 
government specifications submitted three years ago, calling for an instru- 
ment that would operate reliably under all conditions and in close proxi- 
mity to the magnetic poles. Front row, center, is A. A. Stuart, who devel- 
oped the flux gate. On his left is Don W. Smith and to his right, J. F. 
Emerson, in charge of design. Left to right, in the rear, are Charles Marcus, 
vice-president in charge of engineering; L. A. Hyland, executive engineer; 
Paul Noxon, gyro specialist; W. A. Reichel, engineering director of Eclipse- 
Pioneer Division, Bendix; and V. R. Kimball, engineer. 


Lee Swigart, district traffic manager in 
the New York area for TWA, has been 
promoted to East- 
ern Regional Traf- 
fic manager for the 
airline. He suc- 

McGrath, recently 
named system 
traffic superin- 
tendent at Kan- 
sas City, Mis- 


Harry Stinnett, formerly with WPB In- 
formation Division in charge of air- 
craft production, contract termination 
and facilities, has joined the National 



Association of Manufacturers’ public 
relations staff in Washington. One of 
his chief duties will be concerned with 
contract termination. 

Capt. Robert W. Berry, deputy director 
of Navy Public Relations, who has 
been detached to take command of a 
new naval vessel, will be succeeded 
by Commander W. G. Beecher, Jr., ex- 
ecutive assistant to the Director of 
Public Relations since August, 1942. 

Edward J. Eidson has been named as- 
sistant to the general traffic manager 
of American Airlines. He joined the 
company in 1938 and has served as 
reservations officer in New York, as- 


sistant supervisor of reservations and 
supervisor of equipment and records. 
In his new capacity he will supervise 
the traffic department in New York 
and act as coordinator with other 
traffic offices of the system. 

Col. Clarence Young, western division 
manager of Pan American Airways in 
San Francisco, has been transferred 
to the New York office. L. C. Reynolds 
has been appointed acting western 
division manager. 

Mid-Continent Airlines has retained 
John W. Cross of Washington, D. C., as 
its general counsel, following resig- 
nation of John S. Wynne. 

Courtlandt S. Gross, Vega president, re- 
cently was appointed vice-president 
and general man- 
ager of the Lock- 
heed Co. and L. 
Morton Bach, works 
manager of Vega 
was brought back 
to Lockheed in the 
same capacity. 
Bach releases John 
H. Sreenan from 
that post to be- 
come general su- 
perintendent of outside plants, and is 
succeeded as works manager at Vega 
by George H. Prudden, assistant works 
manager, who is succeeded, in turn by 
W. G. Dollmeyer, former superinten- 
dent of fabrication and subassembly 
at Vega. Another transfer from Vega 
to Lockheed is that of Harris McIntosh, 
who becomes special assistant to Rob- 
ert E. Gross, president, in charge of 
management control. All these trans- 
fers are with an intensified concentra- 
tion on output of the P-38. 




TWA DIRECTORS MEET: 

Gilbert Scribner, Chicago business man and real 
estate broker, was introduced as a new director at 
TWA’s recent directors meeting. Left to right are 
Vincent P. Conroy, vice-president of traffic and di- 
rector; C. E. McCollum, Chicago regional traffic man- 
ager; Carl Herre, Kansas City, assistant secretary; 
John Lockhart, Kansas City, secretary and treasurer; 
George Spater, Kansas City, attorney; E. Lee Talman, 
executive vice-president and director; Mr. Scribner; 
Jack Frye, president-director; Sidney Maestre, St. 


Louis, director; Jack Franklin, engineering vice- 
president; Fred Pastorius, Chicago regional operations 
superintendent; Lt. Col. Nelson S. Talbott, Dayton, 
director; LaMotte T. Cohu, Hawthorne, Calif., direc- 
tor; and W. H. Cohu of Hawthorne, Northrop Aircraft 
Co., a guest of his brother, LaMotte. Absent directors 
were Gen. T. B. Wilson, chairman of board, chief of 
transportation for Mac Arthur; Powel Crosley, Jr., Cin- 
cinnati; John Collings, Kansas City, operations vice- 
president, and Ralph Euler, Pittsburgh. 
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TRANSPORT 

Officials of CAB Praise Data 
Presented at Feeder Investigation 

Almost 700 witnesses representing 40 companies provide mate- 
rial for consideration in development of route allocation policy. 
By BARBARA FREDERICK 


The local-feeder-pickup investi- 
gation before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board which came to a close in 
Washington last week, exceeded all 
expectations of its probable value, 
in the opinion of CAB officials. 
These sources declared the testi- 
mony had provided a wealth of in- 
formation which would guide the 
board in appraising individual ap- 
plications. 

The study brought forth specific 
information not only of applicants’ 
ideas and plans for this type of ser- 
vice, but factual data on traffic po- 
tentials, operating requirements, 
equipment, personnel, schedules, 
safety regulations and economic 
conditions which gave a clearer pic- 
ture of the whole problem. 

► 40 Firms Represented — Almost 70 
witnesses, representing more than 
40 companies, whose testimony 
filled 1,736 pages of transcript, 
ranged from representatives of cur- 
rent air and surface carriers, fixed 
base operators and flying schools to 
state Chambers of Commerce, pro- 
fessors, statisticians, engineers and 
“other interested parties.” 

There was considerable agree- 
ment on types of routes to be set 
up. These fell more or less into two 
categories: those centering around 
a trading area and those feeding 
into trunk lines. Differences of 
opinion as to who should operate 
the local airlines were strongly ex- 
pressed, however. Existing lines 
proclaimed themselves as willing 
and able to set up this service; pros- 
pective, fixed-base and flying school 
operators made a strong plea for lo- 
cal and independent operation. All 
parties in this group agreed that 
surface carriers should not be per- 
mitted to enter the field. 

► Rail, Bus Arguments — Surface 
carriers, on the other hand, present- 
ed impressive testimony to show 
that the public can best be served 
by the extension to air transport of 


their maze of bus and rail lines. 

Pointing out that railroads were 
once excluded from motor transpor- 
tation and that they now operate 
some of the “best” bus companies, 
Thurman W. Van Metre, professor 
of transportation at Columbia Uni- 
versity for the past 25 years, said 
surface carriers should not be ex- 
cluded from the air just because 
they were surface carriers. 

► Assails Exclusion — Appearing in 
behalf of the Burlington Transpor- 
tation Co., the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, and sev- 
en bus subsidiaries to various rail- 
roads, Dr. Van Metre said such 
arbitrary exclusion “might interfere 
with establishment of a genuinely 
‘national’ transportation system and 


might conceivably interfere with 
the proper development of civil 
aviation itself.” 

The opinion that the airplane 
must be regarded as furnishing a 
form of transportation supplemen- 
tary to surface carriers was ex- 
pressed by Hugh Knowlton, of 
Eastern Air Lines. He presented sta- 
tistics which he said do not encour- 
age the belief that the demand for 
air transportation between nearby 
towns and cities of small size exists 
to any important degree. 

> Bearish on Helicopter — Knowlton 
stated further that his company 
does not consider the helicopter or 
autogiro offer bright possibilities 
for economical payload capacities. 

Smaller communities within 25 
miles on either side should be put on 
regular trunk lines, Knowlton said. 

Sigmund Janas, president of Co- 
lonial Airlines, suggested that “lim- 
ited-franchise operators” would 
give service to a large proportion of 
smaller cities and their franchises 
should be granted on a competitive 
basis. He further declared certifi- 
cates should not be granted to routes 
that will not be self-supporting. 
This he believes cannot be achieved 
without relatively heavy passenger 
load obtainable from heavily popu- 
lated terminals or intermediate 
points. 

► CAB-Planncd Routes Urged — 

Benjamin E. Cole, of International 
Airways, division of Atlantic Gulf 



GREYHOUND AIR BUS MODEL EXHIBITED: 

Orville Caeser, Vice-President of Greyhound Corp., points to location of 
one of the motors on the side of a proposed air bus, designed for Grey- 
hound by Raymond Lowy, who consulted Igor Sikorsky on engineering 
problems. This model was shown to the CAB during pre-hearing con- 
ferences on applications for local-feeder-pickup air service. Greyhound 
proposes to run air buses on routes paralleling and integrated with their 
present motor bus operations. 
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& West Indies Steamship Co., said 
CAB should lay out routes for local 
service which it considers feasible, 
and allow prospective operators to 
apply for particular routes. 

Final witness was Martin Taitel, 
CAA’s economic consultant. From a 
study of realized and unrealized po- 


First department store in the 
country to file application with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board for heli- 
copter service from its roof to the 
probable limits of its trading area 
is Wm. Filene's Sons, of Boston, pio- 
neers in many modern merchandis- 
ing practices. Filene’s asked last 
week for six routes radiating from 
Boston to most of the leading cities 
of New England states except Con- 
necticut, to transport persons and 
property. 

► Surface Carriers — Five new appli- 
cations were filed by surface car- 
riers from various parts of the coun- 
try. Florida Motor Lines Corp., 
Jacksonville, Fla., sought authority 
to engage in scheduled helicopter 
operations carrying passengers, mail, 
baggage and light express on 19 
routes in Florida which would di- 
rectly parallel their present bus 
operations of 2,541 route miles. 

From the northwest, an applica- 
tion for six routes was filed by 
Washington Motor Coach Co., Seat- 
tle, to coordinate air operations with 
its bus service now. 

► Continental — In commenting on 
two applications filed by Continen- 
tal Air Lines, Terrell C. Drinkwa- 
ter, president, said that “since its 
inception in 1934, Continental has 
adhered to a policy of regional ser- 
vice, and subsequent expansions in 
our route structure serve only to 
emphasize our faith in that policy.” 

He prefers to leave transconti- 
nental and international routes in 
the hands of larger airlines, he said, 
and called attention to Continental’s 
“unique" position as “the only one 
of the domestic airlines which has 
not already manifested an intention 
to operate outside the continental 
limits of the U.S., or which does not 
presently fly outside these limits.” 

► Asks Extension — Continental filed 
for extension of its routes (29 and 
60) to embrace operations from 


tentials of air traffic based on Sep- 
tember, 1940, in the northeastern 
quarter of the United States, he 
came to the conclusion that an in- 
crease of 25 percent of passengers 
carried could have been effected if 
adequate air service had been pro- 


Denver to Los Angeles via Grand 
Junction, Colo., Cedar City, Utah, 
and Las Vegas, Nev. It also ap- 
plied for route expansions from 
Tulsa to Hobbs, N. M., via Shawnee, 
Oklahoma City and Lawton, Okla., 
Wichita Falls and Lubbock, Tex. 
This route would traverse the West 
Texas oil basin and oil producing 
areas of Oklahoma. 



PASSENGER "SERVICE”: 

This uniformed passenger is being 
hoisted aboard a Naval Air Trans- 
port at Miami. It’s hardly luxurious 
service, and commercial airlines will 
frown on such methods , but NATS 
is now operating about 60,000 mi. 
of wartime routes. 



Route Applications 
Nearing 500 Mark 

282 file for new lines while 112 

ask amendments to certificates. 

Applications pending before Civil 
Aeronautics Board are rapidly near- 
ing 500. Last week the figure was 
490, and more have come in since. 

By far the greatest group is for 
new routes. There are 282 of these 
applications. Proposed amendments 
to existing certificates number 112. 
N on-scheduled base operators who 
were operating when the Civil 
Aeronautics Act became effective 
and hence have applied for “grand- 
father" certificates, although they 
are now operating under a blanket 
exemption order, have filed 29 ap- 
plications. There are 4 foreign ap- 
plicants for permits, 18 for mail 
rates, 2 for passenger rates, 10 in 
connection with interlocking rela- 
tionships, and 33 miscellaneous. 

► Applications — Applications for 
new routes include 92 for domestic 
routes with conventional equip- 
ment, 58 domestic with helicopter. 


Boston Department Store Asks 
Air Deliveries in Trade Area 

Filene’s Sons seeks approval of helicopter flights as other com- 
panies file applications with CAB for varied services. 
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43 local and feeder with conven- 
tional equipment, 21 pickup domes- 
tic, 13 non-scheduled domestic, 40 
American flag foreign, 9 American 
flag overseas, and 6 Alaskan. Re- 
quests for amendments cover 79 for 
domestic for additional stops and 
extensions, 9 American flag for ad- 
ditional stops and extensions, 5 
Alaskan, 3 pickup, 4 domestic addi- 
tional mail, 6 Alaskan additional 
mail, and 6 others domestic to com- 
bine routes, etc. 

House Delays Action] 
On Lea Measure 

House action on the Lea Bill to 
amend the Civil Aeronautics Act 
has been delayed and may not be 
debated before the week of Novem- 
ber 8 and possibly later. 

Opponents and proponents were 
taking advantage of the interval to 
marshal their forces for the fight, in 
which high points promise to be the 
issues of states’ rights, as against 
Federal control of the Airways, and 
surface carrier participation in air 
operation. 

Majority and minority views have 
been expressed by members of the 
House interstate and foreign com- 
merce committee, with the minority 
group introducing a bill of its own, 
expected to be offered as a substi- 
tute for the Lea Measure when the 
matter reaches the floor. 



INSTITUTE STUDIES AIR TRANSPORT PROBLEMS: 

Air transport problems were discussed by air transport leaders and gov- 
ernment officials in Washington last week at a meeting of the Institute of 
the Aeronautical Sciences. Among those studying the program for the 
one-day session were, left to right, Maj. Lester D. Gardner, chairman of 
the Institute Council; Dr. W. L. Dryden, Institute president, and Grover 
Loening, WPB consultant on aircraft, who was chairman of the afternoon 
meeting. 


Forecasts Highlight 
Institute’s Conference 

Transport meeting in Washington 
hears airline and government offi- 
cials’ views on developments. 
Present developments and the 
post-war future were the themes of 
papers presented last week at the 
annual air transport meeting of the 
Institute of the Aeronautical Sci- 
ences in Washington. 

William Littlewood, engineering 
vice-president of American Air- 
lines, discussed airline use of modi- 
fied planes from basic models now 
in military and commercial trans- 
port. Unless early tests are made 
in this connection, six months may 
elapse after the war ends before the 
air transport industry can expect to 
receive planes additional to those 
they now have, except for a few 
from their former fleets, he said. 

► Burden Forecasts — Discussing 
future airway and ground facili- 
ties, William A. M. Burden, special 
aviation assistant to the Secretary 


of Commerce, estimated that air 
carrier movements will increase 
from eight to ten million a year by 
1950, with 20 million passengers 
being carried annually by that year. 
He described traffic control devices, 
some of them revolutionary, and 
declared that air traffic control can 
be an obstacle to civil aviation’s 
post-war development if not ade- 
quately provided for. Anti-collision 
devices, automatic position report- 
ers, and ground station aircraft de- 
tectors were among some of the de- 
velopmental-stage devices of which 

► Warner on Local Service — Re- 
quirements of local air transport 
service were outlined by Edward P. 
Warner, vice-chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, in a paper de- 
voted to potential traffic and pos- 
sible extent of local operation, and 
technical and economic factors. As 
compared to the present 284 airline 
stops, he suggested that 3,400 
eventually may be needed to pro- 
vide complete coverage of the 
United States by air transportation 
facilities, with air route mileage in- 


creasing to about 200,000, and the 
flying of about 750 million plane 
miles a year, which is more than 
present annual passenger train 
mileage. Local service, he said, will 
keep about 2,000 planes busy. 

► Loening Describes Gliders — Grov- 
er Loening, aircraft consultant to 
WPB, in predicting that commercial 
glider pickup someday will be the 
conventional and economical thing, 
pointed out that glider trains would 
be time savers, covering local serv- 
ice on a through-service schedule. 
He believes, however, that no more 
than three gliders will be drawn b;. 
one plane, and foresees specially de- 
signed towing craft. Engineering, 
Loening predicted, probably will 
produce a 6,700-lb. gross weight 
glider that will carry a 4,000 lb. 
cargo with shorter tow lines and 
the tow unit in the glider rather 
than the plane. As advantages he 
cited versatility, cost reduction, 
lower handling time, shorter run- 
ways and lower insurance rates by 
virtue of distribution of risk. Lack 
of vibration, he expects, will make 
gliders a popular air vehicle for the 
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transportation of perishables. 

► Sees 300,000 Planes — Among other 
speakers were Charles B. Donald- 
son, CAA director of airports, who 
anticipated that 300,000 civil air- 
craft will be in operation within 
three years after the war ends; Col. 
Harold R. Harris of the Air Trans- 
port Command, who discussed the 
problems the ATC has faced in its 
air cargo operations, and John C. 
Leslie, manager of Pan American's 
Atlantic division, who presented a 
new double V airport runway lay- 

► Weather Bureau Chief Speaks — F. 
W. Reichelderfer, United States 
Weather Bureau chief, predicted 
further development and extension 
of weather service, especially over 
the oceans, and Robert N. Buck, 
TWA pilot captain, pleaded for 
static-free radio, better de-icers, 
more positive windshield cleaners, 
and improved blind landing sys- 
tems. Present traffic control meth- 
ods, Buck forecast, soon will reach 
a saturation point, despite their ef- 
ficiency. 

CAB Schedules Talks 
On Hemisphere Routes 

Conference to be held in Wash- 
ington on lines to Latin America. 

A pre-hearing conference will be 
held in Washington Nov. 16 to fol- 
low up the Civil Aeronautics Board's 



TWA RADIO GIRL: 

TWA at Washington National Air- 
port has hired two feminine radio 
operators, who split a 24-hr. shift 
with a lone male operator. Shown 
is Grace Ohray. hater Agnes Hil- 
ton was hired. Each has an eight- 
hour shift. 


Note to Skeptics 

As late as 1850 it was thought 
that the railroads could never 
successfully compete with wa- 
terways and canals except where 
exceptionally fast transporta- 
tion was vital, CAB Chairman 
L. Welch Pogue said in an ad- 
dress recently. 

Quoting a former secretary of 
the ICC, he said that even at 
the half-way point of the last 
century there was little concep- 
tion of the influence the rail- 
ways were to wield in develop- 
ment of interstate traffic. 

Mr. Pogue cited this sentiment 
in answer to those modern skep- 
tics who pooh-pooh future com- 
mercial possibilities of air cargo 
because of their failure to take 
into account new public demand 
for high speed service for car- 
go, coming technical develop- 
ments, and stimulation of trade 
creating new traffic. 


recent statement it would consider 
applications for air service to Mex- 
ico, Central and South America and 
in the Caribbean. 

Twenty-seven applications for 
routes in this area have been filed 
by 16 companies, four of them pros- 
pective airlines and the rest operat- 
ing carriers. The applications in- 
clude three for foreign permits from 
outside companies desirous of flying 
to the United States. 

► Requests To Be Studied — The 
board announced Sept. 9 that it 
would begin consideration of these 
requests. Procedural matters and 
questions of consolidation will be 
discussed at the conference and ar- 
rangements made for exhibits and 
presentation of evidence. 

CAB again suggested applica- 
tions include a provision to permit 
the board to select the route. 


This Is Progress 

Average speed of freight 
trains was increased from 11.5 
mph in 1921 to 16.5 mph 20 yr. 
later, in 1941, according to L. 
Welch Pogue, CAB chairman. 

"It still takes about three days 
for less-than-carload shipments 
of freight to go from New York 
to Chicago and about eight to 
nine days to go from New York 
to San Francisco. Rail express 
times are 18 hr. and 84 hr., re- 
spectively.” 

Air cargo times are five or six 
hours, and approximately 20 hr., 
respectively. 


CAB Reveals Policy 
In C&S Mail Suit 

Board declines responsibility for 

financial equality of airlines. 

Civil Aeronautics Board has de- 
clined to shoulder the responsibility 
of seeing that air carriers achieve 
financial equality, and considers that 
it has neither the duty nor authority 
to do so. 

This it declared in an opinion 
denying a motion by Chicago and 
Southern Air Lines for a postpone- 
ment until Mar. 1, 1944, of a sharp 
reduction in the carrier’s mail rate, 
to .3 mill per pound mile. 

► Claimed Financial Parity — The 
carrier had no quarrel with the new 
rate, but as one point in its argu- 
ment for delay contended that it was 
entitled to a rate to place it on 
financial parity with other air car- 
riers that have accumulated large 
reserves. 

"This position,” the board’s opin- 
ion said, “amounts to a convention 
that the board should undertake to 
see that all carriers achieve a state 
of complete equality of financial po- 
sition. Even if it were within the 
realm of practical accomplishment, 
the board does not consider that any 
such duty was imposed upon it by 
the Civil Aeronautics Act, and finds 
no authorization therein to under- 
take any such program.” 

► Suggests Capital Market — The new 
rate, the board added, will place 
Chicago and Southern in a position 
“to enter the private capital market 
and obtain needed funds for its le- 
gitimate purpose at reasonable 

The line's present rate is roughly 
30 cents per airplane mile on 300 lb. 
or less, or about 1 mill per pound 
mile. Rates have varied, however, 
on its two routes — Chicago to New 
Orleans and Memphis to Houston. 
The new rate was set tentatively to 
become effective last Feb. 1, the 
board ordering Chicago and South- 
ern to show cause why it should not 
become final as of that date. Since 
the carrier objected to the date more 
than the rate, the board's opinion, 
while on a motion, in effect decided 
the whole case and formal decision 
is expected soon after brief hearing. 

► Meets Expenses — Chicago and 
Southern conceded that the pro- 
posed rate will meet all reasonable 
operating expenses, depreciation 
and taxes, and bring a reasonable 
return on its investment. It asked 
that its present rate be continued, 
however, until it accumulated net 
earnings equivalent to a 10-percent 
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10.000 "V” LETTERS: 

This Naval Air Transport Service 
photo shows personnel consigning 
to a transport six rolls of micro- 
films containing more than 10,000 
V-mail letters weighing only two 
pounds, ten ounces. The same num- 
ber of letters, if handled in custom- 
ary form, would weigh more than 

2.000 lb. and require many times 
more plane space. NATS is flying 
thousands of letters daily. 


annual return on its average invest- 
ment since it began operations in 
1933 (these had amounted to a little 
less than 8 percent annually), and 
sufficient reserves to equalize its 
earnings with those of other com- 
peting air carriers who accumulated 
large reserves from excessive mail 
rates collected while their rate pro- 
ceedings were pending. Next Mar. 1 
was the estimated date by which 
these things could be accomplished. 

The board observed that the first 
point seeking to raise the company’s 
historical earnings “requires more 
than simple assertion to give it val- 
idity,” and said no support was of- 
fered “in law or in economics” for 
the proposition. “The statutory pol- 
icy,” the opinion said, “is not reme- 
dial of past inadequacies; it is in- 
strumental of present and future 
accomplishment.” 

► Earlier Decisions Cited — Chicago 
and Southern contended that earlier 
decisions in mail rate cases involv- 
ing Panagra, American and Eastern 
justified its argument that it needed 
funds to meet competition in post- 
war development and expansion. 
But the board explained that during 
the time these cases were pending, 
the three lines had no knowledge 
whether or how much their rates 
would be reduced. 


► Pennsylvania-Central increased 
revenue plane miles 26 percent 
September over September, 1942, 
289,827. Revenue passenger miles in- 
creased from 3,907,495 to 5,145,058, 
and passenger load factor rose from 
81.50 to 84.90 percent. Revenue pas- 
sengers were 24,401, compared with 
18,107 in September a year ago. PCA 
also reports its air express was 66 per- 
cent and air mail 62 percent higher 
for the first nine months of 1943 than 
for the 1942 period. Express ton miles 
for the period this year were 284,934 
against 171,687 last year, and air mail 
was 355,214 compared with 219,746. 
September’s 37,000 express ton miles 
and 39,666 air mail ton miles com- 
pared with 23,129 and 32,975, respec- 
tively, in September, 1942. 

► United’s mail ton miles for Septem- 
ber were 33 percent above the 1942 
month, amounting to 852,647 compared 
with 641,331. Express ton miles 
dropped 8 percent below September, 
1942 and 4 percent below last August. 

► Belated figures on rail-air express 
traffic in July showed shipments, to- 
talling 33,893, were 20.8 percent high- 
er than July, 1942, while express 
charges on them were 54.7 percent 
higher. These are shipments from or 
to off-airline points or moving part of 
the way by rail express. 

► TWA employees have contributed 
some $1,200 to a memorial library 
fund in honor of Lt. Col. Jack Zim- 
merman, former TWA Atlantic Divi- 
sion chief pilot, who was killed Nov. 
2, 1942. Part of the money, augmented 
by contributions from other friends 
of the flyer, was used to buy 350 avia- 
tion books for a high school in Fre- 
mont, Ohio, Zimmerman’s home town. 
The rest will be used to keep the lib- 
rary up to date. 

► Northwest Airlines reports new 
highs in express and mail for Sep- 
tember. Air express loads for the 
month were 152,936 pounds, 11,589 
more than in August and 50,000 more 
than in July. Air mail amounted to 
522,848 lb., 42,000 higher than the Au- 
gust record month. 

► American Airlines’ figures on air 
express and air mail for September 
show heavy increases. Air express 
was 2,013,823 lb., compared with 1,- 
308,571 in the 1942 month, while air 
mail was 2,595,057 lb., against 1,339,- 
986. Air mail pound miles in Septem- 
ber, 1943, were 1,627,616.553, a 93.9 
percent increase over the 839,220,402 
in September, 1942. Express pound 
miles came up from 662,127,927 a year 
ago to 914,644,006 last September. 
Other figures: Revenue passenger 
miles, 38,531,882 compared to 33,288,- 


350, an increase of 15.8 percent; pas- 
senger load factor, 91.8 percent in 
September, 1943, against 79.5 percent 

► American, which lost a plane last 
month in a crash near Centerville, 
Tenn., plans Nov. 1 to curtail its cargo 
trips, now operating on a round-trip 
daily basis, to a round trip every other 

► Delta and Eastern Nov. 1 will start 
service to Baton Rouge, La. Delta also 
is stopping at Alexandria, La., on AM- 
24 starting Nov. 15. 

► Minnesota Council and the Greater 
Twin Cities chapter of the National 
Aeronautic Association have set out 
on a survey, the like of which they 
say they haven’t seen. Air Traffic 
subcommittees are trying to find 
which industrial and agricultural 
commodities produced in Minnesota 
lend themselves to air transportation 
and factors influencing the shipper's 
determination of the most economical 
way to ship his products. They will 
measure the potential market for per- 
sonal airplanes in communities in the 
state after the war, and study air pas- 
senger requirements of those com- 
munities. Applications on file with 
the CAB to extend new airline serv- 
ices to Minnesota terminals will be 
examined and recommendations are 
to be made as to size and location of 
airports and other aviation facilities. 

► Colonial Airlines’ president, Sig- 
mund Janas, announces that his com- 
pany is planning to carry freight aft- 
er the war and is turning its attention 
particularly to perishables. New ship- 
ping methods and possibly planes fit- 
ted with cooling systems, he believes, 
will expedite handling of goods of 
this type. 

► Pan American hints at plans to 
make Los Angeles a takeoff place for 
Central and South America after the 
war if its airport facilities are ex- 
panded. S. Roger Wolin, western 
division public relations officer, de- 
scribing four-motored freight planes 
shuttling future cargoes between the 
west coast and Latin-American coun- 
tries, is quoted to the effect that “to 
become the hub of this aviation trad- 
ing center, Los Angeles must have an 
airport large enough to handle the 
planes, with runways three miles long 
and hangars large enough to house 
stratosphere liners.” 

► Plans to increase capital of Panair 
do Brasil to about $4,000,000 through 
sale of approximately $1,600,000 stock 
have been announced by Paulo Sam- 
paio, president. Uo to 40 percent of 
the stock is to be sold to native 
Brazilians. The line is a subsidiary of 
Pan American Airways. 
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FINANCIAL 

********************** ****** 
Aviation Firm Officials Continue 
Sale of Air Stocks, SEC Reports 

Latest summary shows decline in activity, with trend away from 
airline shares and toward aircraft equities. 

By ROGER WILCO 


Aerial Jitney 

Interstate Air Transport cir- 
cles are eyeing with interest the 
beginning of intrastate opera- 
tions by Air Transport Corp. of 
Richmond on shuttle (lights be- 
tween Richmond and Roanoke, 
via Lynchburg. 

Apparently, it was said, no 
law in Virginia required the is- 
suance of a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity from any 
state agency having charge of 
such matters, the only require- 
ments being that the company 
file an annual report with the 
state corporation commission on 
all its real and personal proper- 
ty within the state. The com- 
pany also is reported operating 
without CAB approval. 


Trippe Calls for 
National Air Policy 

Foreign and domestic develop- 
ments focused new attention last 
week on the problem of this coun- 
try’s participation in post-war in- 
ternational air transport. 

In London it was disclosed that 
Lord Beaverbrook and other British 
officials probably will come to the 
United States to continue their dis- 
cussions of international aviation 
problems. 

► Trippe Urges Immediate Policy — 
In New York, Juan T. Trippe, presi- 
dent of Pan American Airways, 
called for an immediate national 
policy with respect to this phase of 
air development. 

Sounding PAA's familiar theme 
of a single international American 
airline, Trippe said "We alone 
among the trading nations have no 
official policy to guide our overseas 
air transport effort in the air age.” 

> Problem — While he declared the 
problem is too big for government 
consideration of the position of any 
one airline or group of airlines, he 
said the question was whether 10 
or 15 separate American airlines 
shall compete with each other and 
with foreign air monopolies, or 
"Shall we have one strong Ameri- 
can international airline, strong 
enough to compete on even terms 
with the great foreign flag air trans- 
port monopolies — a community com- 
pany — owned and controlled, not by 
any one aviation interest, but by all 
American transportation interests 
able to contribute, under an organi- 
zation plan approved by the Gov- 
ernment." 


Trading in securities by aviation 
officials declined during August, ac- 
cording to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

The few trades made disclose that, 
for the most part, aircraft shares 
were purchased while airline equi- 
ties were sold by officials. This ac- 
tion in the aircrafts might indicate 
that the trend of liquidation in this 
group — prevalent for many months 
— has finally been reversed. How- 
ever, the volume of activity and the 
character of issues involved was of 
little import, so that reports for sub- 
sequent months must be examined 
before any definite conclusions can 

► Daly Buys Republic — Significant 
was the purchase of 2,600 shares of 
Republic Aviation by John J. Daly, 
director. This brought his total 
holdings to 35,214 shares and is a 
continuation of purchases made in 
previous months. Alfred M. Mar- 
chev, newly elected president, 
showed his confidence by adding 300 
shares to bring his total ownership 
to 1,000. 

Tom A. Morgan bought 100 shares 
of Sperry, making a total of 745 
held. David G. Fleet acquired 100 
shares of Consolidated-Vultee, pre- 
ferred, making 300 in all. Fleet also 
was revealed as owning 4,364 eom- 

► Solar Transactions — Three officials 
of Solar Aircraft Co. acquired small 
blocks of preferred and common in 
their company. 

On the selling side, S. M. Fair- 
child continued to liquidate his 
holdings in Fairchild Aviation, sell- 
ing 600 shares and retaining 92,499 
directly and 25,800 through Mills 
Land Corp. Harry E. Collins, an of- 
ficer of Bell Aircraft, sold 500 shares 
of that company, 600 remaining. 

► Western Air Lines Sold — Of some 
interest was the persistent selling of 
Western Air Lines’ shares by offi- 
cials. During July, 1943. Stanley W. 
Guthrie, director, sold 600 shares. 


leaving 500. In two previous 
months, other shares were liquidat- 
ed. Also, as revealed in Aviation 
News for Sept. 27, other Western 
officials were reported as heavy sell- 
ers in previous periods. 

Juan Trippe continued his sales 
by disposing of 2,600 shares of Pan 
American Airways in August, re- 
taining 26,313. Trusts created by 
Mr. Trippe continued to hold 10,000 
shares. Other Pan American officials 
also were on the selling side. H. M. 
Bixby, officer, sold 100, leaving 1,- 
866. S. M. Fairchild, director, dis- 
posed of 300 shares, retaining 18,800. 
J. S. Woodbridge, officer, was left 
with 1,300 shares after making a 
gift of 166 shares. 

► Trusts Sell Airlines — Selling in 
Pan American came from other 
sources as well. Various investment 
trusts continue to run from aviation 
securities. For the third quarter 
ended Sept. 30, General American 
Investors sold its remaining hold- 
ings of 6,000 shares of Pan Ameri- 
can. Also, Lehman Corp. disposed of 
3,700 shares of the same carrier and 
4,400 of United Air Lines. Incom- 
plete summaries show other trusts 
on the selling side as well. 

Moody’s Sees Clouded 
Air Stocks Outlook 

Survey reports excellent prospects 

over long term period, however. 

Reviewing “Peacetime Prospects 
of War Industries,” a recent issue of 
Moody’s Stock Survey takes a dis- 
mal view of the immediate prospects 
for aircraft equities. 

In this special issue, virtually all 
war-inflated industries are ap- 
praised as to their immediate out- 
look in the post-war period. While 
a few kind words are said for many 
of these groups, none is forthcom- 
ing for the aircrafts. 

► Long Term Prospects — In its short 
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review of the plane builders, 
Moody's asserts: "Aircraft manufac- 
turing has excellent long term pros- 
pects and the industry will be much 
larger in the post-war period than 
it was in prewar times. But the out- 
look over the next several years, 
especially during the period of tran- 
sition from war to peacetime activ- 
ity, is so clouded that we doubt if 
public enthusiasm for these securi- 
ties will be manifested until we are 
much closer to the time when post- 
war problems affecting the industry 
become better defined. 

"We believe this group of stocks 
lacks attraction. . . . Later on these 
stocks will no doubt acquire real 
promise but we do not believe that 
they are in that position now.” 

► May Have Been Discounted — 
While the views of this investment 
service are generally well regarded, 
many observers maintain that it is 
because of this universal and well- 
accepted fear for the immediate 
post-war outlook for the aircraft 
industry that prices of airplane 
shares are now selling at low levels. 
In other words, the market may have 
discounted this factor already in a 

In fact, there are other analytical 
services and reports of a few invest- 
ment firms advocating purchase of 
selected aircraft securities. (Avia- 
tion News— O ct. 4, 1943). All this 
variance in investment views is re- 
affirmation of the fact that all shades 
of opinion make up the market and 
only time can prove the accuracy of 
any prognostication. 

Northrop Sales Gain 
But Profits Shrink 

Business up 112 percent; income 

cut from $7.93 a share to $3.12. 

Northrop Aircraft, Inc., reports 
for the fiscal year ending July 31 
net sales of $69,791,844— a 112 per- 
cent gain over the $32,983,762 for 
1942. 

Net profits declined from $3,044,- 
741 or $7.93 a share for the previous 
year to $1,249,535 or $3.12 a share. 

► Cash Position Improved — During 
the last fiscal year Northrop was 
able, however, to wipe out 1942 lia- 
bilities that exceeded that year's 
current assets by $957,815 and wind 
up with a net working capital of 
$386,840. 

Stockholders were told that 
Northrop’s recently expanded plant 
at, Hawthorne, Calif., is in full pro- 
duction of a new Army plane “on 
which we have substantial orders" 


and that “under the direction of 
John K. Northrop, president and 
chief of design, enough projects 
have been laid out for approximate- 
ly ten years of combined research, 
design and manufacturing.” 


Republic Calls Stock 

100,000 shares of 2d preferred to 

be retired Oct. 30 at S10. 

Republic Aviation Corp. will retire 
100,000 shares of second preferred 
at $10 a share Oct. 30, leaving 50,- 
000 shares of the issue outstanding. 
The company retired 50,000 shares 
July 1. 

Originally 200,000 shares of sec- 
ond preferred stock were issued to 
Paul Moore, a director of the com- 
pany in connection with expansion 
of facilities due to war schedules. 
The company has 982,407 shares of 
common stock outstanding, of which 
Moore owns about 18 percent. 


Honeywell Reports 

Minneapolis firm's six months’ 
earnings hit $1,425,000, with 1943 
figure expected to surpass 1942. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell, for the 
six months ended June 30, 1943, re- 
ported a net profit of $1,425,789. or 
$2.11 per common share, compared 
with $1,105,959 or $1.62 per share 
for the first half of 1942. 

Based on earnings results for the 
year to date, this firm which, with 
its subsidiaries is turning out a 
heavy volume of wartime aeronau- 
tical accessories, may be able to re- 
port for all of 1943 an increase in 
net income over the $2,868,008 or 
$4.29 per share reported for 1942. 
Sales last year set a new record of 
$4,372,912. 

The company’s laboratories are at 
work on a large variety of new 
products for the post-war era. 


AAF Glider Pickup 

First emergency feat reported after 

forced landing in field. 

An emergency glider pickup, be- 
lieved the first by the Army Air 
Forces, was accomplished recently 
with a Douglas C-47 cargo plane 
and a Waco CG-4A glider out of a 
small farm field north of Dayton, 
where the glider made a forced 
landing. 

Capt. Norman Rintoul, of the 
army experimental glider base, Wil- 


mington, Ohio, who piloted the 
pickup plane, said the pickup elimi- 
nated the necessity for dismantling 
the glider and hauling it out on a 
crash truck, but, more important, it 
demonstrated under actual field con- 
ditions how the pickup system could 
lift gliders out of areas too small for 
landing tow planes. 

New duPont 'Prop’ 

Product reported much lighter al- 
though able to stand 60-ton stress 
in flight. 

Propellers are in the news again 
with announcement of a new type 
Hamilton Standard with metal core 
and hard rubber fairing, whose pro- 
ponents laud it for its cooling prop- 

The development was disclosed by 
E. I. duPont de Nemours and Co., 
who said the new props are much 
lighter, although able to stand a 60- 
ton stress in flight. 

► Advantages — The new molded fair- 
ing, engineers say, permits greater 
width toward the hub and a greater 
air flow through the cowling. This is 
said to be sufficient to allow a trans- 
port plane on the ground to race its 
motors at cruising speed without 
danger. Especial value was predict- 
ed for pursuit planes. 

Convair Dividend 

Directors of Consolidated Vultee 
declare 54 % cents on preferred. 
Directors of Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corp. declared dividends of 
34 Vi cents on preferred stock and 
50 cents on common stock, at a 
meeting at Fort Worth. 

C. W. Perelle, San Diego, vice- 
president in charge of manufactur- 
ing, was added to the board to fill a 
vacancy created several months ago 
by resignation of G. M. Williams, 
one-time assistant to Board Chair- 
man Tom M. Girdler. 


WANTED 

AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERS 
HELICOPTER DEVELOPMENT 

statement of “avaifabilitv under UiTwMCES* 

AERONAUTICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 

18100 Ryan Road Detroit 12, Michigan 
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EDITORIAL 


For an Air Cargo Hearing 


C ivil Aeronautics Board officials are going on 
record as highly pleased with the result of the 
series of pre-hearing conferences on local service 
which closed last week. 

The testimony and exhibits make available an 
invaluable reference file as a guide for the board’s 
future thinking on the subject. 

Some material that was presented will be of 
little value, of course, but the general average was 
higher than the sponsors had expected. Several 
studies alone were worth thousands of dollars to 
the board, one official said. 

The value which the air transport industry 
placed on the hearings was evident from the large 
attendance of out-of-town executives at important 
sessions. The demand for stenographic records is 
another index. 

Considering the general variety and even chaos 
which prevails in air cargo thinking in general, the 
huge amount of research on the subject which has 
been under way secretly for years, and the im- 
portance of future developments, it would seem 
that the board would be justified in holding in the 
near future a similar series of pre-hearing 


conferences on the subject of air freight. 

Despite the restricted nature of some military 
cargo statistics, commercial operations and research 
have progressed far enough to permit presentation 
to CAB of a wealth of material on present and 
potential possibilities of flying cargo. 

The cost to the board would be trifling, while the 
result should be a collection of data which could 
not be duplicated anywhere else in the world. 

The United States leads all other countries in the 
extent and efficiency of air transport operations, 
and in the production technique and quality of the 
transport plane. Its aviation regulatory bodies, its 
aircraft industry, and its airlines need all source 
material and research on this subject for proper 
planning now to insure our leadership during the 
post-war era. 

Engineering conferences, such as the impending 
two-day session of the SAE in Chicago, will com- 
mand wide interest because of the high caliber of 
their speakers, but a longer series of air cargo 
hearings before the CAB appears to be the best and 
quickest source for the most possible authentic 
information. 


Congress Should Extend WTS 


T he Civilian Pilot Training Act of 1939 will 
expire July 1, 1944. War Training Service, for- 
merly the Civilian Pilot Training Program, is 
operating under this law. 

Both the House and Senate versions of the pend- 
ing Lea bill contain a section for continuing in- 
definitely the salient provisions of the 1939 act. 
Outcome of the Lea legislation appears uncertain. 
Another bill to extend the training act for five 
years was introduced by Senator McCarran but is 
stalled. 

The Lea bill may become bogged down in the 
controversial hubbub over sections involving com- 
mercial air transport. This would peril the war 
training program of WTS. 


Meanwhile, it is urgent that the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, which operates WTS, be allowed 
to plan at the earliest moment for the coming fiscal 
year. 

Congress should realize that WTS is training 
more than 27,000 men for the Army and Navy at 
nearly 300 centers using facilities of universities 
and colleges, local airports and private flight con- 
tractors, with more than 7,000 planes. 

Congress should pass a special bill extending 
WTS indefinitely, or at least until the Lea bill be- 
comes law. 

Otherwise, it should stand ready to take respon- 
sibility for hindering this vital phase of our 
national war effort. 

Robert H. Wood 
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■jf Not until the war is over . . . not until it can all be told . . . 
will the tremendous part being played by miscellaneous rubber 
aircraft parts be fully known. But they're there! The General 
Tire & Rubber Company alone makes hundreds of parts . . . 
gaskets, grommets, brake boots, pump diaphragms . . . anything 
molded or extruded, synthetic or natural! 

And every item produced is a specialty. There are no "stock 
items.” Your inquiry gets immediate attention ... is the signal 
for a corps of trained engineers to swing into action ... to 
produce for you the most efficient, economical and effective 
performance of that part! So, special "problem" or otherwise 
. . . write, wire or call General today! 
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F LIGHT records show that planes flying at 30,000 ft. and above 
experience temperatures as low as — 1 00 0 F. In this extreme cold, 
cameras and control mechanisms may f reeze up, fail to function. 

To correct this high-altitude flying hazard, we offer Texaco 
LOW-TEMP Grease. 

Texaco LOW-TEMP Grease, the result of a 2 years’ research, 
has had an enthusiastic reception because it assures effective lubri- 
cation throughout a temperature range from 100°F. below to 
175° above zero. 

A Texaco Aviation Engineer is at your service in helping to 
solve low temperature problems. Address — 

The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 

★ More stationary Diesel horsepower 
in the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 

★ More Diesel horsepower on stream- 
lined trains in the U. S. is lubricated 
with Texaco than with all other 
brands combined. 

★ More locomotives and railroad 
cars in the U. S. are lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 

★ More revenue airline miles in the 
U. S. are flown with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 

if More buses, more bus lines and 
more bus-miles are lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 



TEXACO LOW-TEMP GREASE 


TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT — 


CBS ★ HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 



